





The Hot Adam's Apple 


(Smirnoff, boiled cider and spices.) 


Americans have always liked 
their coffee hot and their tea hot, 
but time was, they liked their 
liquor hot, too. Colonial tipplers 
liked their spirits steaming and, 
despite what you may have heard, 
they seldom took them straight. 


Cider, boiled and spiced, was 
the favorite mixer. We tried it 
mixed with Smirnoff and we were 
pleasantly surprised. The same 
drink cold is our old favorite, 
the Adam's Apple. So, if the hot 
version doesn't grab you, just 
pour it into a glassful of ice cubes. 
Either way, we wish you well. 
Happy Holidays. 
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To make a HotAdam's Apple 


pour 14 oz. Smirnoff into a 
cup or mug. Add 4 oz. boil 
cider, then add a twist of 
lemon, a dash of fresh nut 


and a cinnamon stick 


leaves you breat! 
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Mrs. Hornbacher’s 25- -year-old washer 


is the winner in the search for our 


oldest working Maytag automatic. 


Tus MAYTAG COMPANY NEWTON, sows WASHERS, DAYERS, PORTABLE WASHERS re ORYERS, 7 rena DISPOSERS 
. " ‘ 





Vicki, 14; Vern and Jackie Hornbacher; Valerie, 17. 


Built in 1949, 


it was the ; 
12th automatic 
we made. 


We’re pleased that over 25,000 women 
entered their washers in our search for 
the oldest working Maytag automatic. 
We’d like to thank each one for taking 
the time to tell us the story of her old 
faithful. 

The winner—Model AMP, Serial No. 
250012AE — is owned by Mrs. Jackie 
Hornbacher, Story City, Iowa. It will 
soon go on exhibit in the Maytag Mu- 
seum in Newton, Iowa. 

“T bought it secondhand at an auc- 
tion in 1957 because I had a new baby 
and needed an automatic,” says Mrs. 
Hornbacher, “and for many years it 
did the whole wash for our two daugh- 
ters, my husband, and me.” It still 
works today. 

“I just love the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Maytag I received along with my 
$5000 prize. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if this washer follows in the footsteps 
of my old Maytag?” she concludes. 

Naturally, we don’t say all Maytags 
will equal the record Mrs. Hornbacher 
has enjoyed. But dependability is what 
we try to build into every Maytag 
Washer and Dryer. 
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THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


TTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Covering politics is a labor of love and wear. 
reading and running for journalists. From the be- 
ginning of Campaign 74, TIME correspondents 
across the U.S. dogged candidates through con- 
ventions and primaries, motels, motorcades and 
living rooms all the way to the wassail and wakes 
at headquarters on election night. Meanwhile, ed- 
itors in New York weighed their reports and sift- 
ed through poll results as they made the deci- 
sions for TIME’s election coverage. 

This week’s Nation section, a 14-page report 
on the election results, was actually outlined two 
weeks ago by Nation Senior Editor Jason Mc- 
Manus. Deputy Chief of Correspondents Benja- 
min W. Cate coordinated coverage with TIME’s 
domestic bureau chiefs. Once the returns were in 
on election night, bureaus from Boston to Los An- 
DUNCAN SCANNING BALLOT geles sent in nominations of the key senatorial 
and gubernatorial winners in 
their regions for TIME’s cover. 
By Friday morning, the editors 
had culled the final eight cov- 
er choices. 

With the campaign over, 
correspondents had sharply 
etched memories of its familiar 
frenzy. For the New York Bu- 
reau’s Don Sider, there was 
an intense last-day-of-cam- 
paign conversation with Gu- 
bernatorial Winner Hugh Car- 
ey, conducted—facing back- 
ward—from the bouncing 
jump seat of Carey’s limousine. 
Sider fought down mounting car sickness and 
emerged in Queens with richly detailed notes 
on Carey’s political philosophy. Boston Bureau 
Chief Sandra Burton recalls spending “several 
of the most exhausting days” of her career trail- 
ing tireless Ella Grasso, Connecticut Governor- 
elect. Now Burton found herself in Hartford haul- 
ing bags and boxes heavy with ravioli, cannoli 
and napoleons—gifts from Ella’s eager support- 
ers. The campaign also forced reflection and, 
surprisingly in a year marked by corroding cyn- 
icism, strengthened some correspondents’ faith 
in the political system. As Los Angeles Bureau 
Chief Richard Duncan reported: “Candidates 
are human and frail, and none will save our coun- 
try single-handed, but they are generally a clear 
measure more thoughtful, able and honest than 
the professionally apathetic citizen who refuses 
SIDER SKIMMING THE NEWS to vote for the ‘lesser evil.’ ” 


Rath P Darrow 
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Get this advanced design telephone 
from the cigarette with 
the advanced design filter. 
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A $125 Value...it’s Yours For Only $69.95 


This telephone of tomorrow was 
specially created for Doral...the 
cigarette with the advanced de- 
sign filter that gives you low 
“tar’', but really delivers good 
tobacco taste. Regular or Men- 
thol too. 

With its clear acrylic case 
that lets you examine the ITT- 
manufactured components in 


operation, this dramatic phone 
will be talked about as well as 
talked on. It comes completely 
assembled. Please call your local 
telephone company for any con- 
nection charges or tariffs that 
may apply. 

To order, mail the coupon 
today. Offer open only to those 
21 years of age or older. 


Doral. The advanced design 





Dora! Telephone Offer 
P.O. Box 9630 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55196 
Please send me____Doral telephone(s) of 
tomorrow. | am enclosing a check or money 
order for $69.95 for each phone ordered. 
| certify that | am 21 years of age or older. 
| smoke (2) Regular fitter or 
C Menthol cigarettes. 








Name - 
(Please Print Plainly) 
Address 
City 
State 


Dnccmance ores 

(Required) 
Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery. This offer ex- 
pires July 31, 1975, is limited to the U.S.A. 


low “tar” cigarette that really delivers good taste. 
; ave = 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 


and is not valid for shipment into states 
where prohibited or regulated. 

IMPORTANT: Send check or money order by 
first class mail. Make payable to: Doral 
Telephone Offer. + 


FILTER, MENTHOL: 14 mg. “tar”, 
1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report MAR. ‘74. 


— — ©1974 WR. J. RETNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 





ay A mellow way to end the day. 


Whenever you serve our brandy, you will enjoy the good mellow taste that 
is ours alone. It starts with choice, Sun-ripened grapes Whi¢h we make into a special 
wine. Various styles of. brandy are distilled from it amd lefetoage in oaken 
casks. Finally, the brandies are blended with care and prides@each sip has our 
same unique, light flavor. A tradition of quality wéiwillmever change. 
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Desert Song 


THE LITTLE PRINCE 
Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Screenplay by ALAN JAY LERNER 


This is a lithe, joyful, poignant mu- 
sical and not just for kids. The presence 
of Stanley Donen guarantees that adults 
will enjoy The Little Prince as well. In 
fact, they will probably enjoy it more. 

Donen is a director of sophistication 
and invention whose entertainments 
like Charade and Two for the Road are 
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KILEY & WARNER IN PRINCE 
A gentle coup. 


object lessons in how to craft the kind 
of movies they are not supposed to be 
making any more—movies that are 
smart, funny and piquant. Because Do- 
nen’s films are usually so polished, there 
is a tendency to think of him as a spe- 
cialist in after-dinner-mint amusements, 
but that designation does him an injus- 
tice. It ignores the abounding vitality 
and brassiness of On the Town, Singin’ 
in the Rainand It's Always Fair Weather 
—all co-directed with Gene Kelly, and 
each among the greatest of film musi- 
cals, The Little Prince is the work of a 
master of the musical form. 

The movie is an adaptation of An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry’s visionary fairy 
tale about a pilot, crash-landed in the Sa- 
hara, who confronts his own innocence 
in the form of a very young man of roy- 
alty from a distant planet. The score is 
by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick 
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Loewe—their first collaboration since 
Camelot in 1960. The music misses the 
simple, rhapsodic melancholy Saint-Ex- 
upéry achieved in his prose, but it ex- 
cels at capturing the pilot’s wistfulness, 
the Little Prince’s spirit and their joy in 
finding each other. 

Donen has animated the songs with 
great skill, and knows exactly how and 
when to play a number big, and at just 
what point simplicity will best carry it. 
There is at least one show-stopper—a 
song and dance by a snake which, quite 
appropriately, is inclined toward sibi- 
lance—and a sequence of unadorned 
magic, when the pilot folds a piece of 
paper into a megaphone and croons a 
wistful ballad, '20s style. 

Richard Kiley plays the pilot nice- 
ly, but with perhaps a shade too much 
theatricality Steven Warner, as the Lit- 
tle Prince, is one of those faultless Eng- 
lish child actors who seem incapable of 
a disingenuous moment. The rest of the 
small cast is made up of worthies the Lit- 
tle Prince meets on his trip past the less- 
er galactic bodies toward earth—Victor 
Spinetti as a historian, Clive Revill as a 
businessman who claims he owns all the 
stars, Graham Crowden as a general 
without a single soldier in his army 
Once on earth, the Little Prince meets 
a shy, friendly fox (Gene Wilder) and 
the aforementioned snake, played by 
Bob Fosse, who choreographed his own 
number He dances it with such undu- 
lating grace and molten charm that the 
show. for the moment, is stolen. 

Difficult Challenge. The story's 
rather inconsistent mysticism stumbles 
into sentimentality once or twice, but 
Donen makes even that seductive. He 
has made no attempt to mimic Saint- 
Exupéry’s eloquent line drawings. In- 
stead, he has some of them reproduced 





FOSSE AS THE SNAKE 
Molten charm. 


when the pilot does sketches on a note 
pad for the Little Prince. It is an act of 
friendly homage that devotees of the 
book will like as much as Donen’s fidel- 
ity to the fragile spirit of the original. 
He has in fact pulled off a rather dif- 
ficult challenge. The visual style of the 
film is lush (parts were photographed 
in the southern Tunisian desert), but 
there are no big production numbers, 
since there are never more than two 
characters on-screen at once. The Lit- 
le Prince is thus something in the way 
of a gentle coup, a musical of both ebul- 
lience and intimacy ® Jay Cocks 


Boys in Blue 


LAW AND DISORDER 
Directed by IVAN PASSER 

Screenplay by IVAN PASSER, WILLIAM 
RICHERT and KENNETH HARRIS FISHMAN 


The shrink will not stand up. Here 
he is, at a tenants’ meeting of Co-Op Vil- 
lage, which he has agreed to address 
on the psychology of rape. He just sits 
on the rostrum, arms folded, waiting for 
his check. Only when one of the ten- 
ants breathlessly delivers his fee does he 
start in—and what a start. He leaps up, 
shoots a blank pistol out into the au- 
dience, frightens the women, describes 
instead the physiology of rape in such 
heated detail that tremblings because of 
the shots are replaced with giggles. He 
asks for a volunteer from the audience 
and proceeds to use her as what might 
be called a rape object. He is rather a 
madman. 

This role is wonderfully defined by 
Alan Arbus, a resourceful comic actor 
Lest hopes be raised too high, however, 
let it quickly be added that Arbus is a 
supporting player in Law and Disorder, 
and that this scene is remarkable in a 
film that is otherwise filled with hollow 
horse-laughs about the hard lot of life 
in Manhattan. The two stars of the mov- 
ie are Carroll O'Connor and Ernest 
Borgnine, who appear as a couple of 
working stiffs fighting back against the 
indignities of existence in a big city: their 
children are molested, flashers approach 
their wives, their apartments are forev- 
er being burglarized. So they and their 
neighbors band together to form an aux- 
iliary police force. The uniforms and the 
cop paraphernalia make guys whom 
politicians have called “the little man” 
all their lives feel a little bit bigger Law 
and Disorder \ets Carroll O'Connor step 
only slightly out of his All in the Family 
role. O’Connor’s cab driver has the same 
inflection and bitterness as Archie Bun- 
ker Given a good scene, however—such 
as the sequence in which he tells his wife 
about his disappointments and dreams 
—O'Connor proves that he is still a dex- 
terous and poignant actor 

Law and Disorder is the work of Ivan 
Passer, whose Intimate Lighting was one 
of the highlights of that brief burst of 
films from Czechoslovakia that also in- 
cluded Loves of a Blonde and Closely 
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Save energy and make the greatest 
cooking discovery since fire! 


Amana /- 2: 





MICROWAVE* OVEN 





All microwave ovens are not alike. 
If you know what features 


and quality details to look for 
-you'll buy an Amana Radarange. 


Model RR-4D 





Start with the cabinet: An Amana Radarange the oven stays cool. When the name of the 

has a matte finish embossed steel cabinet game is saving energy the name of the 

that's easy to clean. microwave oven is Amana Radarange. 
The door: Get the feel of it—and remem- Buzzer: There's even a buzzer to tell you 

ber you're going to open and close it a lot. when the food is cooked. 

Amana has a die cast door, chrome plated 

for easy cleaning. The continuous hinge is Cake Oe 

extra strong. It won't wear out. It’s counter 

balanced—and when it closes—it locks Instant On: No warm up time. An Amana 

automatically. No levers to push or twist. Radarange starts cooking the instant you 
Look inside: An Amana Radarange Is _ press the start button. 

stainless steel—won't lose its lustre. Won't 

scratch, tarnish or rust. The window is tem- PY or | AUTOMATIC parR 

pered glass—won't scratch, The broiler tray 

is special boro-silicate tempered glass— 

not just a flat plate. You can cook meats 

and other foods directly on it... juices run 

off into the special well around it. 


Defrost Cycle: Lets you take food from 
the freezer and thaw it in minutes. The 
Defrost Cycle is also used for foods that 
require slow cooking and simmering. 

Most important: Find out what kind ot 

Timers: Amana's Radarange owner protection you get with a microwave 
has two timers—one up to 5 oven. Every Amana Radarange Microwave 
minutes for precise time set- Oven is protected for a full five years! If 
ting. The other timer is up to anything goes wrong with your Radarange 
30 minutes. oven in the first five years of household use, 

all you have to do is take it to your Amana 
servicer and he'll replace any part free. Even 

Saves Energy: The Amana Radarange light bulbs. NO CHARGE FOR PARTS OR 
Oven cooks most food in about one fourth LABOR. No one but Amana gives you this 
the time—and that saves energy. In fact, it kind of protection plan. Nobouy! 
uses 50% to 75% less electricity than a con- It pays to investigate carefuiiy before you 
veniional electric range. You don't waste buy. See your Amana retailer, or write Ann 
energy heating an cven. Only food gets hot, McGregor, Dept. 378, Amana, lowa 52203. 


If it doesn't say Abmana-i not a /—Rat latange 
VEfOVEN 


micrRows 





Eacked by a centi,,y-old tradition of fine craftsman Jip. 
AMANA REFRIGEFIATION, INC., AMA ‘A, IOWA 52203 « SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COM.°.\NY 
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CINEMA 


Watched Trains. This is his second 
American feature and it betrays an ad- 
dled, even desperate sensibility. Passer’s 
talents have received scant nourishment 
on American soil. sjC 


Unnatural Acts 


THE SAVAGE IS LOOSE 
Directed by GEORGE C. SCOTT 
Screenplay by MAX EHRLICH 
and FRANK DE FELITTA 


Watching this movie ts like visiting 
a friend in intensive care. Terrible dam- 
age has already been done, and the prog- 
nosis for recovery is uncertain 

In recent interviews, George C. Scout 
announced that he has given up acting 
(Anyone who caught his performances 
in The Day of the Dolphin and Bank 
Shot would know that he must have 
reached his decision long before the of- 
ficial announcement.) Scott wants now, 
he says, to devote himself to directing 
His most noticeable lunges along that 
line thus far have been a bombastic tele- 
vision version of The Andersonville Trial 
and a hysterical film on germ warfare 
called Rage 

Now comes Tie Savage Is Loose, 
which might most charitably be de- 
scribed as a fearless refutation of social 
Darwinism. The plot is Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson with incest, John (Scott) 
and Maida (Trish Van Devere) are hus- 
band and wife who have been ship- 
wrecked for seven years along a remote 
coast line. Their son David (Lee H 
Montgomery) takes to the lovely sur- 
roundings with natural exuberance. He 
hunts and fishes, all under the tutelage 
of his father, while his mother fills his 
ears with memories of civilization 

Father, however, is a scientist, a stu- 
dent of Darwin. He resolves to raise the 
boy to be a natural man, with the skills 
and wiles of an animal. As he grows (he 
is portrayed at an older age by John Da- 
vid Carson), he proves to be more unfet- 
tered by convention than Father might 
have liked. As his mother comments, in 
what may be the worst single line of di- 
alogue so far this year, “What we've got 
is a lusting male,” Nothing will do but 
that Junior must have at Mom. 

No Competition. The loutishness 
of this film is hilarious, but Scott's par- 
ticipation is sobering and depressing. He 
acts very badly here. Perhaps the only 
mark of his actor’s canninesss is that he 
has surrounded himself with players 
who give him no competition. Van De- 
vere (Scott’s wife off-screen) delivers, 
under what must have been her hus- 
band’s guidance, the most ruthlessly em- 
barrassing hysterics since Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s desert outburst in The Misfits 
Carson, similarly clumsy. suggests not 
so much the primitive life &s @ some- 


what furtive one, say. in late-night door- 
ways on Manhattan s Third Avenue. 
The George C. Scott of former years, 
the actor of furious power. Would never 


have worked with Director Scott. ajc 
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Honeywell Pentax ESII -- 
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a camera for 





the busy, demanding man on the move. 
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HONEYWELL 
PENTAX 


You've always admired the work 
of good photographers. But 
you've been too busy to invest 
the time necessary to master 
complex cameras, lenses and 
lights —the complicated tools 
you knew would have to become 
second nature to you before you could hope to 
achieve truly outstanding photographs 

Well, this is simply no longer true 

Because now, with our 35mm Honeywell Pentax ESI 
there are no complicated dials for you to master. No dif 
ficult readings to take. And no needles to match 

Instead, the ESII has a built-in meter and an electronic 
shutter that take care of these calculations for you. And 
assure you of pleasing exposures, even if lighting con- 
ditions change or your subject moves. Which means 
you can forget about the mechanics and spend your 
time concentrating on Creativity and composition 

With the ESII camera, all you have to do is focus and 
shoot. Period. It does all the rest. And gives you just the 









exposure you need. Or if you 
wish to control your own expo- 
sure, you can take the ESII off 
automatic and choose from 
among six shutter speeds, B to 
1/1000 seconds. The Pentax ESI 
is no glorified automatic snapshot 
camera, either. It’s an incredibly sophisticated 
machine with precision-tooled parts nestled in a body 
that weighs just two pounds, one ounce 
It comes with an optically superb 50mm £/1.4 or 55mm 
f/1.8 lens and can be used with any of our 23 other flare- 
taming Super-Multi-Coated-Takumars from extreme wide- 
angle to telephoto. If you're too busy to learn photography 
but too demanding to settle for less than outstanding 
results, see your Honeywell dealer for a demonstration of 
the Pentax ESI! or write us for FREE literature: 
Honeywell Photographic, Dept. 103-466, P.O. Box 22083 
Denver, Colorado 80222 
In Canada, McQueen Sales Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary 
in the U.S. and Mexico 
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Democrats: Now the Morning After 


“The election was only the beginning 
If we don t perform, we'll be held account- 
able—and we should be.” 

—Democratic National Committee 

Chairman Robert Strauss 


Democrats could have danced all 
night, and some of them did, as the 
champagne corks popped and the band 
played on in hotels and headquarters 
across the nation on Nov. 5. But on the 
morning after their sweeping election 
victories, most Democrats recognized 
that they had received no mandate from 
the American electorate. Because of 
Watergate and the economy, voters ei- 
ther protested by Staying home or in- 
dicated with their ballots that at this par- 
ticular point in the life of the country, 
they surely loved Republicans the less 
but not necessarily Democrats the more 

Even if no one could be sure wheth- 
er the people had spoken or merely 
cleared their throats, the expanded 
Democratic majorities in the House and 
Senate forced on the party the challenge 
—and the burden—of coming up with 
answers to inflation, recession and the 
nation’s manifold other problems 
Clearly, if Democrats fail to act deci- 
sively over the next two years, they could 
in turn become the victims of voter re- 
bellion and dissatisfaction with the way 
they are being governed. Declared Min- 
nesota Senator Walter F. Mondale, a 
possible candidate for President in 1976 
“The heat’s on us now.” 

Public Outrage. Thus for Demo- 
crats, last week’s euphoria was short- 
lived, even though they had scored their 
greatest mid-term election triumph 
since 1958. In the House, they appar- 
ently increased their control by 43 seats, 
to a total of 291, or one more than the 
two-thirds required to override vetoes 
In the Senate, they added three seats 

and possibly four, depending on the 
outcome of the close race in North Da- 
kota—to their existing majority of 58 
Further, the Democrats wrested nine 
statehouses from Republicans, while 
giving up only four of their own, not in- 
cluding Alaska, where the race was still 
unresolved, That meant that Democrats 
will govern at least 36 states, including 
eight of the ten most populous. Dem- 
ocrats also gained control of eight ad- 
ditional state legislatures, upping their 
total to 36. No wonder that when one 
top adviser to President Gerald Ford 
was asked for his reaction to the elec- 
ion results, his response was to gulp 
down a bicarbonate of soda. Two other 
White House aides tried to come up with 
some heartening words for reporters 





then glumly agreed on the obvious: “Just 
say that we took a beating.” 

The direct causes of that beating 
were easily stated, indeed inescapable: 
the public outrage over Watergate, 
Ford’s pardon of Richard Nixon, dou- 
ble-digit inflation and worsening unem- 
ployment. These overriding issues co- 
alesced to shape a generally sour mood 
on the part of voters that contributed ei- 
ther to the defeat of Republican incum- 
bents or to the narrowness of many of 
their victories, whatever the quantity of 
purely local concerns. 

Nonetheless, there was disagree- 
ment over whether the outcome had any 
enduring significance. Many shared the 
view of Columbia University Political 
Scientist Hans Morgenthau that “it is 
the result of the policies pursued by the 
present Administration and the one that 





MILTON SHAPP IN PENNSYLVANIA 


preceded it.’ On the other hand, The- 
odore H. White, author of The Making 
of the President series, argued: “The pat- 
tern of the °60s, which was interrupted 
by the Nixon White House, seems to 
have reasserted itself with vigor. The 
Democratic Party may have resumed its 
movement. It will take four or five years 
to see whether it’s real or only appar- 
ent.” It was evident, however, that the 
Democrats can keep up that momentum 
only if they make effective use in the 
next two years of their new strength in 
Congress and in state capitals. Accord- 
ingly, most Americans justly asked of 
the victorious Democrats: “What next?” 

The widespread defeats of Repub- 
lican conservatives will make the 94th 
Congress decidedly more liberal than its 
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JOHN GLENN IN OHIO 





DAVID BOREN IN OKLAHOMA 





ALBERT & STRAUSS IN WASHINGTON 


predecessor. In the Senate, Democratic 
Victors Wendell H. Ford of Kentucky, 
Gary W. Hart of Colorado and Rich- 


ard Stone of Florida are all to the left of 


the men they will replace. More impor- 
tant, the moderately conservative House 
will now become almost as liberal as the 
Senate—on both sides of the aisle. Only 
one member of the Wednesday Group, 
an ad hoc organization of moderate and 
liberal House Republicans, was defeat- 


ed. In contrast, 30 of the 70 members of 


the conservative House 
Steering Committee lost 
Given the youthful, more activist na- 
ture of the new Congress, many Dem- 
ocrats believe that for the first time in 
decades, the Legislative Branch will try 
to take the initiative on the problems 


Republican 
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that face the U.S. Says Strauss: “I don’t 
think that there has ever been a time 
when the members have been more sen- 
Sitive to the fact that the people want 
some action.” Last week House Speak- 
er Carl Albert and Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield promised to 
come up with their own programs on 
the economy if Ford does not move 
quickly to propose new legislation 

Many doubt that the Democratic 
leadership can deliver on those prom- 
ises. The 93rd Congress also had a large 
Democratic majority, but it failed to 
grapple effectively with inflation and re- 
cession. Tax reform, health insurance 
the trade bill and many other measures 
have yet to get out of committee. More- 
over, Democratic leaders historically 
have found it difficult to control unduly 
large majorities in Congress 

Yet the odds seem to favor a more 
disciplined Democratic majority next 
year. For one thing, Ford and the Re- 


EDMUND BROWN JR. IN CALIFORNIA 


publicans will be quick to accuse Dem- 
ocrats of inaction, much as President 
Harry Truman campaigned in 1948 
against the “do-nothing” Republican 
80th Congress. For another, Democrats 
recognize the need to make a record that 
will increase their chances of winning 
the White House in 1976. The party's 
legislative program will be high on the 
agenda of the Democrats’ miniconven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., next month 

In particular, Democratic leaders 
feel some pressure to come up with an al- 
ternative to Ford’s economic proposals 
That will be difficult, because the eco- 
nomic views of party members differ 
widely. Still, given October's 6% jobless 
rate and forecasts of up to 8% by next 
summer, the lame-duck session of Con- 





gress that begins next week should 
speedily approve a public service em- 
ployment program and improved unem- 
ployment benefits. The Democratic ver- 
sions of both will doubtless be more 
generous than Ford’s proposals 
Contrary to the fears of many Re- 
publican businessmen and members of 
the Ford Administration, the 94th 
Congress seems unlikely to add to the 
inflationary pressures by increasing 
spending. Explains Representative 
Brock Adams, a liberal Democrat from 
Washington and member of the new 
House Budget Committee: “The Amer- 
ican public wants that budget balanced 
whether they are liberal or conserva- 
tive.” But the balancing may be done dif 
ferently from what Ford would prefer 
The new Congress seems far more like- 
ly than its predecessor was to hold down 
or trim military budgets and foreign aid 
rather than cut spending on domestic so- 
cial welfare programs. Further, despite 
organized labor’s opposition 
the Democrats also may enact 
stand-by authority for wage 
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and price controls, thereby 
passing the buck to Ford, who 
opposes them 

Dead Surcharge. The 
President's proposed 5% tax 
surcharge on moderate and 
high incomes is dead, a victim 
of voter disapproval. Instead 
Congress will possibly hand 


modest tax cuts to low- and 
middle-income people, _bal- 
anced by the abolition of the 
oil depletion allowance, a trim- 
ming of real estate tax shelters 
and an increase in the mini- 
mum amount of income tax 
that wealthy people must pay 

Democrats will take action 
on a number of noneconomic 
matters as well. The Senate 
Rules Committee reopens its 
hearing Wednesday on Ford's 
nomination of Nelson Rocke- 
feller as Vice President; the 
House Judiciary Committee will begin 
its hearing next week. The Senate may 
vote on the confirmation during the 
lame-duck session, but the House will 
probably postpone its vote until next 
year. If so, the new House will be less 
friendly to the nomination, though still 
likely, barring new injurious revelations 
to vote for confirmation 

The new Democratic majority also 
may approve a host of bills that were ta 
bled or stuck in committee this year 
Among them: a national no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance program, a national 
health insurance plan tied to Social Se- 
curity, a consumer protection agency 
tougher antitrust laws and further re- 
forms of campaign financing 

To enact the Democratic programs 
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however, the party’s congressional lead- 
ers will need Ford’s help. Although they 
can muster the votes to pass their leg- 
islation, they will find it difficult to over- 
ride his vetoes, particularly in the Sen- 
ate, where the Democrats fell short of a 
two-thirds majority. In both houses of 
Congress, moreover, there is a residual 
core of Southern and conservative Sen- 
ators who often vote with the Repub- 
licans. On the day after the election, 
Mansfield called on Ford and won his 
promise to go “more than halfway” in 
cooperating with the Legislative Branch. 
Thus, the intricate opportunity looms for 
both the Democrats and the President 
in 1976 to take credit or shift blame for 
whatever happens in the 94th Congress. 

On Merits. From the Oval Office, 
Ford viewed the election as offering his 
presidency a fresh start. Believing the 
voters have now exorcised their wrath 
about Nixon’s misdeeds and economic 
mismanagement, one confidant ex- 
plained: “From now on, it’s the Ford Ad- 
ministration, and the President knows 
that it will be judged on its merits.” Ford 
met at length last week with several ad- 
visers to establish a plan for action be- 
tween now and the end of January. Ac- 
cording to Press Secretary Ron Nessen, 
the President intends to ask the lame- 
duck Congress to act promptly on some 
40 matters, among them his economic 
and energy proposals, the trade bill and 
Rockefeller’s confirmation. 

There is, however, a disquieting 
sense among some people in Washing- 
ton that after three months in office, 
Ford is still groping for guidance on how 
to be President. According to Nessen, 
Budget Director Roy Ash has urged 
Ford to “steep yourself’ in the broad 
philosophical questions involved in pre- 
paring the 1976 budget. Partly as a re- 
sult of that suggestion, Ford intends to 
commit 1% hours each day to ponder- 
ing the major themes of the State of the 
Union address, which he will deliver in 
















mainstream of the Democratic Party. 


January. After he returns from his trip 
to the Far East and the Soviet Union 
on Nov. 24, he plans to spend a similar 
amount of time each day formulating 
specific proposals for his 1976 budget. 

It all sounded like a remedial course 
on the presidency and left the unsettling 
impression that Ford has not yet fully as- 
similated the problems that face the U.S. 
or sufficiently disciplined himself to han- 
dle them. Such suspicions were height- 
ened by the time Ford took from his 
duties in the Oval Office to campaign 
in 20 states for Republican candidates. 

One presidential adviser insisted: 
“We would have batted zero if the Pres- 
ident hadn't done something.” Even so, 
Ford's prodigious efforts seem to have 
done next to nothing to help Republi- 
can candidates. The Nixon pardon, 
which ended what the Washington Post 
called the euphoric, “English Muffin” 
phase of Ford’s presidency, cut off any 


Unfashionable as it has become, the 
word charisma may have to be revived 
to describe Arkansas’ new Senator Dale 
Bumpers, 49. He is so charismatic, in 
fact, that a lot of people, to their sor- 
row, have had trouble taking him se- 
riously. “Dandy Dale” they have called 
him, “the man with one speech, a shoe- 
shine and a smile.” But the smile has 
turned out to be deadly for his oppo- 
nents, who never quite knew what hit 
them, so disarming was the weapon, To- 
day, Bumpers is considered the most 
promising politician in the South—a re- 
gion that, as it moderates its once ex- 
tremist politics, is fast rejoining the 


Coming from political nowhere in 
1970, the likable lawyer from the hills 
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Carey: An F.DR. 


Wherever Brooklyn Congressman 
Hugh Carey, 55, campaigned in the New 
York gubernatorial race, he was pursued 
by strains of Happy Days Are Here Again 
—by a high school brass band, a black 
drum and bugle corps, a glockenspiel en- 
semble dressed up as Indians. Aside 
from the catchy tune and schmaltzy sen- 
timent, the ditty had a further point: it 
was once Franklin Roosevelt's cam- 
paign song. After 16 years of Repub- 
lican rule in the state, a Democratic can- 
didate was finally putting back together 
the old Roosevelt coalition of labor, lib- 
erals and minorities. So successful was 
his political surgery that Carey enjoyed 
a triumphant 3-to-2 victory over his hap- 
less G.O.P. opponent, Governor Mal- 
colm Wilson, 60. 





Grasso: Piedmont Spoken Here 


Democrat Ella Grasso, 55, Gover- 
nor-elect of Connecticut, is definitely at 
home with the boys. The first woman 
Governor in America whose husband 
did not precede her in the post, she was 
elected because of political skills that are 
universal and unisexual. Downplaying 
the feminist issue and opposing abortion, 
she was sometimes called “Ella fella.” 
Scoring heavily throughout the state, she 
defeated her G.O.P. opponent, Con- 
gressman Robert Steele, 631,382 to 
431,142. “In Connecticut,” she explains, 
“T'm just an old shoe.” 

One that wears exceptionally well. 
In 22 years of political life, Grasso has 
not lost an election. A protégé of former 
Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey and a product of one of the na- 
tion’s best-oiled political machines, she 


Bumpers: Watch That Killer Smile 


of Arkansas surprised everybody by de- 
feating former Governor Orval Faubus 
in the Democratic gubernatorial prima- 
ry. He then trounced the Republican in- 
cumbent, the late Winthrop Rockefeller. 
He easily won a second term in 1972 
and then toppled the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Chairman J. William Ful- 
bright in the primary last spring. He col- 
lected 85% of the vote last week against 
his outclassed G.O.P. opponent, John 
Harris Jones. 

Bumpers’ campaign style is awe- 
some, even in the tall-tale-loving, flesh- 
pressing South. He did not just shake a 
voter's hand and pass on. He found out 
the man’s name, rolled it over his tongue 
a few times, inquired about his relatives 
and, more often than not, produced a 





served as secretary of state for twelve 
years and was twice elected to Congress. 
As the daughter of Italian immigrants, 
she belongs to the state’s largest ethnic 
group. Her husband Tom, a retired prin- 
cipal, is also an Italian American. A Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate from Mount Hol- 
yoke, Grasso speaks the language of the 
classroom as easily as she does the Pied- 
mont dialect of Italy on the front porch. 

In the campaign, Republicans 
dubbed her “Spenderella” because she 
promised not to raise taxes at the same 
time that she pledged to expand social 
welfare programs. But Grasso cam- 
paigned largely against a highly unpop- 
ular utility rate increase. Once she had 
disclosed that consumers had been over- 
charged $19 million in one year because 
ofa miscalculation and began to exploit 


better-than-average anecdote about a 
mutual acquaintance. He was careful to 
stick to his political ground rules: never 
attack an opponent, never start an ar- 
gument, never take a stand on an issue 
when it can be avoided. 

With this breezy approach to his po- 
litical duties, Bumpers might be expect- 
ed to be an indifferent administrator. On 
the contrary, he compiled one of the best 
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From Brooklyn 


Carey had all the attributes of a win- 
ning New York candidate. Brooklyn- 
born and bred, he had the genial but 
“don't tread on me” demeanor of the 
neighborhood Irish bartender. A Ro- 
man Catholic widower with a dozen 
children, he was at home with the city’s 
ethnic denizens who ask, above all, that 
they not be looked down upon. At the 
same time, he was acceptable to the 
city’s liberals, the imperial custodians of 
party affairs. Though he served Brook- 
lyn’s most conservative district, he 
maintained a relatively liberal voting 
record. Besides, after more defeats than 
they cared to remember, the liberals 
were hungry for a winner. 

In the primary campaign, Carey was 
induced to lose 30 pounds, and his an- 


that fact, Steele did not have a chance. 

When she takes over the statehouse, 
Grasso must come to grips with her cam- 
paign contradictions. She faces a multi- 
million-dollar budget gap. But she plans 
to tackle problems, as in the past, with 


records as Governor in Arkansas his- 
tory. During his two terms, he reorga- 
nized the state government into more 
efficient cabinet units at a saving of $235 
million. At the same time, he raised 
teachers’ salaries by $2,000 a year, es- 
tablished a statewide community-col- 
lege program, increased the number of 
blacks employed by the state govern- 
ment from 7.4% to 19%. 

Bumpers decided to run for the Sen- 
ate partly for financial reasons. He and 
his wife Betty have three children; one 
daughter has a serious spinal condition. 
As a Senator he will make $42,500 a 
year instead of the penurious Arkansas 
Governor's salary of $10,000. Beyond 
that, he is intensely ambitious, and it is 
presumed that he wants to be nothing 
less than President. A few years ago, that 
would have been an impossible dream 
for a Southerner, but no longer 
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tiboss, neighborhood, pragmatic image 
was stressed as part of a $2.5 million 
campaign financed in part by his mul- 
timillionaire brother Edward, the pres- 
ident of New England Petroleum Corp. 

Wilson never managed to emerge 
from the dominating shadow of Nelson 
Rockefeller, whom he had served for 15 
years as Lieutenant Governor. Carey 
was careful not to give Wilson an issue; 
he came on as tough as his conservative 
Opponent on crime, inflation and big 
spending, though somehow leaving the 
impression of a more generous spirit. 
While Wilson bogged down in circumlo- 
cutions, Carey reached dizzying heights 
of oratorical excess. After one rendition 
of Happy Days, he told his audience: “I 
hate to stop the music, but if you want to 
hear the harmony of this team being in 
symphonic rapture ...” He broke off to 
laugh at his own hyperbole. 


her personal appeal. She promises to run 
an accessible administration staffed by 
the most open people available. 

Some critics wonder if she can con- 
tinue to be just plain Ella fella when she 
becomes Governor. But she has no mis- 
givings. At a recent campaign appear- 
ance, a sartorially conscious Teamsters 
Official asked: “If you are elected Gover- 
nor, will you wear stockings?” Replied 
Ella: “I keep my campaign promises, but 
I never promised to wear stockings.” She 
plans to change her political style no 
more than her casual dress. “It’s impor- 
tant for me to continue to stop in cafés, 
to keep my curbside office that allows me 
to walk down the street and do busi- 
ness.” In becoming the highest-ranking 
woman in U.S. politics, she has been in- 
escapably catapulted nationally into the 
center ring, and will continue to enjoy 
that most pleasant of political perks: 
gainsaying further aspirations. 
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FRED CONRAD 


There is talk of putting Carey on 
the 1976 national ticket, but he may 
be too much of a New Yorker to ap- 
peal to a wider electorate—his voice a 
bit too gravelly, his approach a mite 
too street wise. However, simply by re- 
capturing the nation’s second most pop- 
ulous state from the G.O.P., he has 
become a powerful figure in Democratic 
national politics. 


coattails that his accession might have 
offered to beleaguered Republicans. In 
California, for example, Republican 
Houston Flournoy somewhat bitterly 
blamed the pardon for his surprisingly 
narrow loss of the Governor's race to 
Democrat Edmund G. (“Jerry”) Brown 
Jr. Ford’s campaigning did not keep 
Democrat Milton Shapp from being re- 
elected Governor of Pennsylvania or 
prevent Republican James M. Inhofe 
from being swamped in Oklahoma by 
Democrat David L. Boren. But there 
were at least two Republican winners 
who credited Ford with helping them 
to squeeze out close victories: Incumbent 
Senators Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma 
and Robert Dole of Kansas. 

In retrospect, political analysts 
found it hard to imagine what Ford or 
any other Republican could have done 
to stem the Democratic tide. Said Poll- 
ster Daniel Yankelovich: “If the issue 


had been just the economy or just Wa- 
tergate, there would not have been the 
same outcome. But at some level of con- 
sciousness, the people put the two to- 
gether. The result was clear-cut anger 
and blame. They zeroed in on the Nix- 
on-related Republicans, not conserva- 
tive Democrats or liberal Republicans.” 
In large measure, the reaction sprang 
from the electorate’s strong trend to- 
ward populism and moral indignation, 
as limned in TIME Soundings, the quar- 
terly survey conducted by Yankelovich’s 
firm (TIME, Nov. 11). 

Bright Spots. For the most part, 
Republican bright spots were confined 
to wins by moderates and liberals who 
had not been identified with Nixon. 
Among the notable survivors: Gover- 
nors William G. Milliken of Michigan 
and Robert D. Ray of Iowa; Senators 
Jacob K. Javits of New York, Richard 
Schweiker of Pennsylvania and Charles 
Mathias Jr. of Maryland. The conser- 
vative Republican contingent in the 
House was devastated. Of the 162 mem- 
bers who ran, 36 lost; voters returned 
all but four of the 219 Democrats in the 
House who sought re-election. 

It was a campaign without well-de- 
fined national issues. The social ques- 
tions that dominated the past two elec- 
tions—law-and-order, welfare, and bus- 
ing to integrate schools—were absent for 
the most part. Instead, inflation and the 
recession withered voters’ attitudes to- 
ward Republican incumbents. Explains 
Emil Gutoski, a Republican precinct 
captain in Cicero, Ill., a blue-collar sub- 
urb of Chicago: “When people are hurt- 
ing, they vote the opposition.” Adds Po- 
litical Demographer Ben Wattenberg: 
“In times of economic trouble, this coun- 
try still regards the Democratic Party 
as the one that’s more for the little guys.” 

Because of Watergate, the integrity 
of the candidates was another issue, of- 
ten reflected in campaign styles. Many 
candidates made a point of disclosing 
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their campaign finances, supporting 
campaign reform and opposing special 
interests. But Watergate had taken its 
toll long before the election, discourag- 
ing many top Republicans from chal- 
lenging incumbent Democrats and dry- 
ing up sources of G.O.P. funds. 

Within the larger framework of Wa- 
tergate and the economy, specific elec- 
tions, as always, came down to a con- 
test of personalities. This explains in part 
why an increasingly conservative vot- 
ing public—as uncovered by TIME 
Soundings and other surveys—chose a 
more liberal Congress. With only rare 
exceptions, voters ignored traditional 
party or ideological categories. In Ver- 
mont, says former Governor Philip H. 
Hoff, “the ticket-splitting was just stag- 
gering.” It helped elect Democrat Pat- 
rick J. Leahy to the Senate from tra- 
ditionally Republican Vermont. 

Turnouts were generally low—an es- 
timated national average of 38%, the 
lowest since 1946—but voters were not 


necessarily apathetic about the issues 
Explains Yankelovich: “No choices of 
action on the issues were offered them, 
so many said: Why bother? What dif- 
ference does it make?” But even though 
about three-fifths of the registered vot- 
ers stayed home, there were some note- 
worthy trends. In the Northeast, the old 
Democratic coalition of blue-collar eth- 
nics, white-collar liberals and minorities 
helped elect three Governors: Hugh 
Carey in New York, Ella Grasso in Con- 
necticut and Michael S. Dukakis in Mas- 
sachusetts. In the South, a new breed of 
moderate Democrats ended a decade of 
growth by Republicans. In the Midwest, 
big Democratic victories for state offic- 
es made it definite that formerly over- 
whelmingly Republican bastions like 
Iowa are now two-party states and states 
like Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois 
are becoming Democratic strongholds. 

Some Republicans feared that the 
defeat portended the eventual end of 
their party. They noted that only 23% 


Lamm: A Compass in His Head 
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When Richard Lamm came to live 
in Colorado in 1961, he spotted a flock 
of geese a few feet inside the state bor- 
der. He stopped his car, stepped out, 
drank in the unspoiled scenery and told 
himself, “This is the place.” Ever since, 
he has tried to keep Colorado the way 
he found it—a battle for the environ- 
ment that spurred his political rise and 
carried him into this year’s gubernato- 
rial race. In a victory that showed a ma- 
jority of Coloradans share his concern, 
he defeated the popular incumbent, 
John Vanderhoof, by 441,144 votes to 
379,298. 


Lamm’s victory would not have been 
possible without a dramatic change in 
the state’s electorate. Over the past few 
years, Colorado has been invaded by 


Easterners and Westerners alike, anx- 
ious to escape urban blight and sprawl, 
and, ironically, more concerned than the 
natives to protect their state’s natural 
beauties. For them, the environment is 
the overriding issue. A rather traditional 
booster who looked forward to Colora- 
do’s becoming the “energy capital of the 
world,” Vanderhoof, 52, did not get the 
voters’ message until fairly late in the 
campaign. Then he joined Lamm, 39, 
in opposing a ski-run development and 
further nuclear blasting on the Rock- 
ies’ western slopes in an effort to ex- 
tract natural gas. But Lamm, a leader 
of the successful drive to keep the Win- 
ter Olympics out of the state, had al- 
ready made the environmental issue his 
own. “I have a compass in my head, 
and Vanderhoof has a very fine scale,” 
says Lamm. “Generally the scales win 
in politics, but not here and not now.” 

A native of Madison, Wis., Lamm 


of U.S. adults classify themselves as Re- 
publican, down five points since 1972. 
A decade ago, the party bounced back 
from the Goldwater debacle and was 
victorious in the mid-term elections of 
1966. But G.O.P. Leader Rita E. Hau- 
ser of New York City fears that Repub- 
licans may not be able to do so now. 
She explains: “Six years of Nixon- 
Agnew-Ford have pushed the party too 
far to the right. The party has become 
too narrowly based.” 

Still, many state-level Republicans 
shook off the dust of defeat and began 
trying to rebuild. In Illinois, for exam- 
ple, the party in recent years had fallen 
under the control of conservatives, who 
alienated moderates. “We'd better get 
the message,” declared Senator Charles 
Percy, as he called for a strategy meet- 
ing next week of the Illinois party's 
county chairmen and other officials 

Looking ahead to 1976, some pub- 
lic opinion analysts believe that the Re- 
publican defeat did not damage Ford's 


speaks less with the measured drawl of 
the Westerner than with the rapid-fire 
delivery of the transplant. But zealous 
as he is on the environment, he is no ex- 
tremist. “I am a politician of the finite,” 
he says, and he fully expects to coop- 
erate with Republicans, who are scarce- 
ly less alarmed about the future of their 
state than Democrats. “We're not say- 
ing ‘no growth’ or opting for a steady 
state economy,” says Lamm. “But 
growth has to be controlled. What we're 
really demanding is that growth pay its 
way.” Unless it does, he fears that Col- 
orado will soon resemble the ravaged 
landscape of West Virginia. “We're all 
happy to be Americans,” says this new- 
style states’-righter, “but we're not going 
to let you rip us off.” 

Lamm has been dubbed a one-issue 
man; a tough land-use plan he sponsored 
in the legislature lost by a single vote, 
and he plans to push it again as Gov- 
ernor, But he has also supported a va- 
riety of other causes. He managed to win 
passage of the nation’s first therapeutic 
abortion law in 1967. He was a major 
backer of no-fault insurance; he fought 
so hard for child-abuse legislation that 
admirers floridly called him “champion 
of the battered child.” 

Little that is Coloradan is foreign 
to him. At the outset of his campaign, 
he walked some 888 miles around the 
state getting to know it and its people 
Much of the information is collected in 
his garage-office-hideaway, where he of- 
ten spends his evenings after having din- 
ner with his wife Dottie, a psychiatric 
social worker, and their two children. 
“My passion, in the best federal tradi- 
tion, is to stay here and make Colorado 
a laboratory for social change,” he says. 
“From now on, you can only think big 
by thinking small.” 
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A GRIM PRESIDENT FORD WATCHES THE ELECTION RETURNS ON TELEVISION SETS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


standing with the American public. Says 
Pollster William R. Hamilton, whose 
Washington, D.C.—based firm works al- 
most exclusively for Democrats: “Our 
studies show that he is still a moder- 
ately popular President. What matters 
for Ford is how he handles the pres- 
idency in the next two years.” 

The election results vastly improved 
the Democrats’ position in the race for 
the White House in 1976. In partic- 
ular, the victories enhanced the poten- 
tial presidential candidacies of three 


Senators who campaigned widely for 
the party: Mondale, Lloyd M. Bentsen 
of Texas and Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington. Others from Congress who 
will be looked on as possibilities in- 
clude Representative Morris K. Udall 
of Arizona, Senator Birch Bayh of In- 
diana and Senators-elect John Glenn 
of Ohio and Dale Bumpers of Arkan- 
sas. Several present and newly elected 
Governors will also be talked about as 
potential candidates, among them 
Brown, Carey, Daniel Walker of II- 





linois and George Wallace of Alabama. 

But whether the Democratic nom- 
ination will lead to the White House de- 
pends largely on what the Democrats 
do next. Explains Minnesota Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey: “The public is 
just giving us one more chance.” Only 
if the Democrats assume greater respon- 
sibility for straightening out the econ- 
omy and for restoring confidence in 
Government will they be in a position 
to turn the 1974 election into a base for 
an even more important victory in 1976. 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Long Party Is Over 


In those days before the election, Gerald Ford danced 
across the great American political stage like Fred Astaire 
out on the back lot of MGM. Sometimes in tux and shiny slip- 
pers, other times in button-down and plaid, always with a 
smile, a beefy victory clasp and a quip, he shuffled along to 
the chants of the airport crowds, the brassy tunes of high 
school bands and occasionally a dance combo. 

Around the White House Press Room, they are still talk- 
ing about the Friday with a dozen different and distinct cam- 
paign activities, not counting sleeping, eating and breathing. 
He was unquenchable, inexhaustible, irrepressible, each new 
act kindling more adrenaline. He was almost Lyndon B. John- 
son. There were rallies, conferences, television appearances. 
He foxtrotted at the Urban League dance, he went toa basket- 
ball game. He sold his cuff links for charity, hiked a football 
through the presidential legs and ended that 18-hour day ata 
party for his official photographer in Portland, Ore. 

. 


It was for the most part a beautiful failure. 

Maybe he milked a few extra votes for Jake Garn in 
Utah, pulling him into the Senate. It could be that the big 
black woman he swung round the dance floor in Portland 
translated the warm glow into some kind of G.O.P. vote 
He might have picked up a jock or two in Portland’s Col- 
iseum. Then again he might have lost a million times that 
many ballots for the Grand Old Party by reminding people 
that he gave the pardon to Richard Nixon, by airlifting the 
presidential extravaganza all over the country while sugar 
hit 54¢ a Ib. (up from 17¢ in January), farmers shot calves 
in their fields, unemployment jumped ahead and more 
trouble in the Middle East was confidently predicted by 
Jews and Arabs 

The old political style is dead. It should be buried, par- 
ticularly by Presidents. Everybody except the politicians 
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seems to sense that. Hoopla, frantic flying, blarney about peace 
and prosperity are worthless. Worse, they are laughable. 

Since the 1960s, presidential politicking has been largely 
for the enjoyment of the Presidents. They get to use their air- 
planes and helicopters more than ever. They love those ma- 
chines and the sense of authority they bring. They escape the 
office. At 37,000 ft. or out in the unruffled spaces of Winner, 
S. Dak., the world is blissfully manageable. Adulation from 
masses of people actually changes their psyche. President- 
watchers have seen the cheeks of Johnson and Nixon tone 
from gray to pink as the strains of Hail to the Chief and the 
cheers of the crowds washed over them 

That kind of campaigning is basically a mindless operation 
—thus an escape from real work. No decisions are required, 
no memos need be digested, no concentration is necessary. A 
President can roll effortlessly from place to place, mouthing 
the same old baloney. There is sometimes a kind of sensual 
gratification from handshaking, being pressed by the crowds, 
waving arms and slapping backs. 

One of the characteristics of the Nixon political disaster 
was that it relied almost totally on spectacle. No thought and 
very little effort were given to domestic policy matters and 
their discussion. In contrast, Nixon’s foreign program suc- 
ceeded because it was based on the work and imagination of 
Henry Kissinger. In the end, it was almost the only political 
plus that Nixon could claim, and it was not enough. 

We need harder, more visionary effort in the Oval Office, 
and then a public rhetoric that matches in level the intel- 
ligence and awareness of the American people. The amount 
of time and energy required for such study and analysis of 
the array of problems now before the President precludes the 
old minstrel style of politics. 

In the history of this nation, there have been times when 
events moved more swiftly than the people perceived. It was 
that way in the 1920s and the 1930s. Before many under- 
stood what had happened, the world moved grimly on and 
the rites of the jazz age became a mockery. There is a lot of 
that feeling right now. Jerry Ford is still doing the Charles- 
ton, and the music has stopped. 
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GOVERNORS 


Routing the Republicans 


From sea to shining sea, the map 
dotted with the diverse domes of the na- 
tion’s statehouses reflected a disaster for 
the Republicans. The Democrats scored 
a net gain of at least four governorships, 
raising their total to 36,* their highest 
tally since 1936. In their sweep, the 
Democrats captured eight of the nation’s 
ten most populous states, including the 
twin coastal bastions of New York and 
California, and came close to winning 
Ohio and Michigan. Next year 73% of 
all Americans will have Democrats as 
their Governors. 

Perhaps the most important reason 
for the Democrats’ success was nothing 
more complicated than the fact that the 
party had generally managed to put for- 
ward the most attractive and distinctive 


*The Democrats also had a good chance of win- 
ning a tight race in Alaska, where the count of ab- 
sentee ballots was continuing at week's end 


Architect of the 
Biggest Upset 


Nov. 5, an exuberant James Long- 
ley proclaimed that evening, had been 
“the best day of my life.” But the next 
day was even better. Within 24 hours, 
the 50-year-old insurance executive, 
who in winning the governorship of 
Maine became the first independent to 
capture a statehouse since 1937, found 
himself a national celebrity. 

Dozens of reporters invaded his 
modest ranch house in Auburn. Tele- 
grams from Senators, Representatives 
and ordinary citizens came in by the 
hundreds. One man from Keokuk, Iowa, 
called to say that Longley had given him 
new inspiration to run as an indepen- 


dent next time round. Longley, who 

called his one-candidate party “Longley 

for Maine,” had engineered the surprise 

of the entire election, seeming in the pro- 

cess to carry to the ultimate the trend to- 

ward rejection of the party professional 
. 


The son of a streetcar conductor in 
Lewiston, Longley is the model of the 
self-made man, the kind of person who 
jogs a mile every morning, needs only 
three hours of sleep a night, and avows 
that Ayn Rand is his favorite author. A 
fervent believer in the virtues of hard 
work, Longley as a youth labored in a 
textile mill to support his widowed 
mother and five sisters and brothers. Af- 
ter graduating from Bowdoin College, 
he went on to build one of the biggest in- 
surance agencies in the state. 

Urged into politics by two friends, 
Common Cause Chairman John Gard- 
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candidates in a campaign in which 
many of the gubernatorial rivals were 
taking remarkably similar positions. 
Among the winners were Raul Castro, 
the first Chicano to be elected in Ari- 
zona; Jerry Apodaca, the first Spanish- 
surnamed candidate to win in New 
Mexico in 56 years; and Hawaii's 
George Ariyoshi, the first American of 
Japanese ancestry to reach a U.S. Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. 

The Democrats also succeeded far 
better than the Republicans in select- 
ing candidates who projected the image 
of being non-politicians at a time when 
politicians were often scorned. 

Profiles of some of the key guber- 
natorial winners: 

MASSACHUSETTS’ MICHAEL DUKA- 
KIS, 41, is a new kind of Democratic pol- 
itician in a state that has seen all breeds 
and mutations. He is a political tech- 





THE NATION 


nocrat, a bright and self-righteous re- 
former who declared that upon becom- 
ing Governor, “the first thing I'm going 
to do is to begin to introduce the idea of 
productivity and efficiency goals and 
standards into state government.” Du- 
kakis spent eight energetic years in the 
legislature, where he sponsored the na- 
tion’s first no-fault automobile insur- 
ance. Then he burnished his image for 
two years as the moderator of The Ad- 
vocates, @ program on current issues 
by the Public Broadcasting Corporation. 
One obstacle remained: Republican 
Governor Francis Sargent, 59, a lead- 
ing member of the slowly vanishing spe- 
cies of liberal Brahmins who have strug- 
gled for generations to control the state 
Helped by an anti-Republican year in 
an anti-Republican state, Dukakis took 
56% of the vote. 

TENNESSEE’S RAY BLANTON, 44, a 
roughhewn, former Democratic Con- 
gressman in the populist tradition, found 
himself matched against one of the few 
attractive young Republicans to emerge 
in 1974: Lamar Alexander, 34, a law- 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT LONGLEY MAKING VICTORY SPEECH 


ner and the late Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter Lester Pearson, Longley became dis- 
illusioned by the ineffectiveness of both 
major parties. Running independently, 
he conducted his campaign with the 
same hard-driving efficiency that 
marked his business success. Dozens of 
college-age volunteers, many recruited 
by his two daughters, Sue, 18, and 
Kathy, 21, gave the campaign a populist 
image, while substantial financial sup- 
port came from associates in the insur- 
ance business. Most important, his al- 
most messianic pitch that efficient 
business-type management could shave 
$25 million from Maine’s state budget 
was convincing enough to gain him a 
40% plurality in the polls (compared 
with Democrat George Mitchell’s 37% 
and Republican James Erwin’s 23%). 


Longley has vowed to solve Maine’s 
chronic economic backwardness by 
skillful budget paring and attracting new 
business. But as an independent, he fac- 
es unusual difficulties. Maine’s state bu- 
reaucracy is as entrenched as any in the 
country. Longley, who on election night 
allowed, “I'm still a Democrat,” may in- 
deed have to shed his independent elec- 
tive mantle to win legislative votes for 
his program. Still, the Governor-elect re- 
mains confident. He has already vowed 
not to seek re-election, in the perhaps 
naive hope that this will improve his 
chances for accomplishment, and he 
feels that his power of persuasion will 
carry him through. “They say this is an 
impossible dream,” he asserts. “But 
nothing is impossible if you involve 
yourself enough in it.” 
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yer who had helped Senator Howard 
Baker and retiring Governor Winfield 
Dunn win elections. Alexander’s main 
problem turned out to be general dis- 
satisfaction with Dunn’s Republican ad- 
ministration, which had doubled the size 
of the budget to $2 billion and present- 
ed the state’s eastern region with a pris- 
on instead of the medical school it had 
wanted. All this, plus a strong Demo- 
cratic resurgence in what had briefly 
been a Republican state, was enough to 
give Blanton the election by a margin 
of 56% to 44%. But Alexander’s future 
remains bright. 

OHIO’S JAMES A. RHODES, 65, 
should have lost to Democratic Incum- 
bent John J. Gilligan, 53, by all the laws 
and lessons of the 1974 election. An old 
pol who looks as though he had spent 
his life in smoke-filled rooms, Rhodes 
was Governor of Ohio from 1963 to 
1970,. when he largely neglected. the 
state’s pressing social problems. Unlike 
Gilligan, Rhodes refused to disclose his 
financial records, although LIFE had ac- 
cused him in 1969 of committing tax ir- 
regularities. But for all these advantages, 
plus a progressive record as Governor, 
Gilligan turned out to be his own worst 
enemy. A former college English pro- 





MICHIGAN'S MILLIKEN 


fessor, he projected an air of arrogance, 
while Rhodes appeared to be a good old 
boy having a harmless last hurrah. 
When Gilligan narrowly lost, the Gov- 
ernor manfully admitted: “The election 
was purely and simply a personal re- 
pudiation of me.” 

MICHIGAN’S WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, 
56, is one incumbent Republican who 
has no trouble seeming to be a non-pol- 
itician. He comes on as a shy and self- 
effacing man whom everyone—includ- 
ing the voters—instinctively wants to 
put at ease. Milliken had the courage, 
or foresight, to call on Nixon to con- 
fess his involvements in Watergate in 
June 1973. Last week sympathetic vot- 
ers in Democratic Michigan elected 
their Governor to a second term by a 
margin of 52% to 48% over Sander 
Levin, a liberal state senator who lost 
in 1970 to the same sure political touch 
of the same non-politician. 

CALIFORNIA’S EDMUND G. BROWN 
JR., 36, barely survived the closing rush 
of Republican State Controller Houston 
I. Flournoy, 45, to win, 51% to 49%. 
For months, Jerry Brown’s sharply dis- 
tinctive style, moderate positions and 
candor in admitting that he did not have 
all the answers had made him a strong 


TENNESSEE'S BLANTON 





MASSACHUSETTS’ DUKAKIS 


favorite. Then Flournoy, whose easygo- 
ing approach seemed to wear better with 
the voters as the campaign quickened, 
began to close the gap at the startling 
rate of 1% a day. “If we'd had a little 
more time I think we would have won 
it,” said the deeply disappointed Flour- 
noy, and Brown's camp agreed. 
OKLAHOMA’S DAVID L. BOREN, 33, a 
Democratic populist, took 64% of the 
tally to rout James Inhofe, a conserva- 
tive Republican state senator, and cli- 
max an astonishing rise to power. A 
state legislator who taught political sci- 
ence at Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Boren lacked money and charisma, and 
an early poll predicted that he would 
take only 1.5% of the votes in the prima- 
ry. But Boren, a Rhodes scholar, had just 
the issue—clean up the government 
—for a state plagued with scandals, and 
he had just the sincere, plodding style to 
put his message across. Brandishing the 
broom that became his symbol (“Sweep 
the old guard out”), he won the primary 
in September and was still accelerating 
when he demolished Inhofe. At 33, Bor- 
en will be the youngest Governor in the 
nation. “Serving in office is like heading 
a Red Cross drive,” he says. “I’ve never 
thought of myself as a politician.” 





Stocking the Farm System 


Nowhere did the Democratic triumph so approach land- 
slide proportions as in the balloting for state legislatures. The 
Democrats won both houses in 36 states, an increase of eight 
over 1972 and their highest tally since 1936. Going into the 
election, the Republicans controlled both houses in 16 states; 
the total was four when the voting was done—Vermont, North 
Dakota, Kansas and Idaho. 

What is more, the Democrats won the gubernatorial elec- 
tions in 27 of the 36 states in which they gained control of 
both houses. Thus the party leadership in those states should, 
in theory at least, have little trouble putting through their leg- 
islative programs. In addition, the Democratic legislatures 
will surely be tempted to redistrict their states at the expense 
of the G.O.P., setting patterns for future elections. And, since 
state legislatures are traditionally the training ground for 
young politicians, the Democrats will have a richly stocked 
farm system of future talent. 

Some of the election results made even the Democrats 
blink. In Wisconsin they took the state senate for the first 
time since 1893. In Illinois they control both houses for the 
first time in 36 years, in Ohio for the first time in 15 years. At 
times it seemed as though any Democrat could beat any Re- 
publican. In Illinois an obscure civil servant named Robert 





T. Lane defeated Jack Walker, a former speaker of the house. 
W. Robert Blair, the present speaker of the Illinois house 
and a man who had been mentioned as a gubernatorial can- 
didate in 1976, went down to defeat in a traditionally Re- 
publican district. 

In Connecticut, a 93-to-58 Republican advantage in the 
house suddenly became a mirror-image 93-to-58 Democratic 
majority. In Maine, once rock-ribbed Republican, the Dem- 
ocrats won domination of the house, 88 to 23. In the Mas- 
sachusetts senate, the Democrats rolled up better than a 4- 
to-1 margin. Democrat William Owens, a former inmate of 
the Walpole State Prison, became the first black to be elected 
to the Massachusetts Senate. 

In California the Democratic candidates generally did 
far better than Governor-elect Jerry Brown. Their 55-to-25 ad- 
vantage in the house is the biggest since 1883. The Dem- 
ocrats also carried the senate, 25 to 14, thus giving the new 
Governor a receptive legislature for his programs. 

The Republicans were also battered throughout the South, 
but nowhere more severely than in North Carolina. Before 
Tuesday’s debacle, the G.O.P. held 15 of the 50 seats in the sen- 
ate. Now they have one. A political observer in the state ex- 
plained that the Democrats had urged the voters “to return 
North Carolina to the party of your fathers,” and that, thanks 
to Watergate and inflation, they did—at least for the next 
two years. 
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THE SENATE 


Impressive Freshman Class 


“There is going to be a coalition of 
people down there in the Senate now do- 
ing things a different way. Some of us 
will have gotten in there tenuously, and 
we will have to prove ourselves by mak- 
ing some changes. I know I will 

—Patrick Leahy, Democratic 

Senator-elect from Vermont 


By no stretch of the imagination will 
the U.S. Senate Chamber on Jan 20, 
1975, look the way it did on Jan 5, 1937, 
when a bleak band of 16 Republicans as- 
sembled to face a phalanx of 76 Dem- 
ocrats on the other side of the aisle. But 
the Democrats did reasonably well in 
last week’s elections they scored a net 
gain of at least three seats. thereby in- 
creasing their strength in the Senate to 
61 (with 38 for the Republicans and one 
contest still in doubt). More important, 
perhaps, they elected a particularly im- 
pressive freshman class Among the 
more promising, in addition to the 
ebullient Dale Bumpers of Arkansas (see 
box page 10) 


PATRICK LEAHY, 34. the first Dem- 
ocrat sent to the Senate by Vermont 
since the Republican Party was found- 
ed in 1854. As late as a week before the 
election, the polls showed Leahy trail- 
ing his Republican opponent, Congress- 
man Richard Mallary, by as much as 
13%. But the prematurely gray Leahy, 
a state’s attorney for Chittenden Coun- 


months in an endless Switchback be- 
tween the vote-rich “front range” and 
the lightly populated western slope 


“The party is over. the day of having it 
all is gone,” he told Coloradans, pledg- 
ing to conserve the state’s energy re- 
sources and work against any damaging 
exploitation of Colorado's oil Shale. “We 
have an energy-rich State, and yet we 
have this fantastic scenic treasure with 



























INCUMBENT REPUBLICAN SENATORS DOLE (LEFT) & JAVITS AFTER RE-ELECTION 
Bad, but not quite the phalanx of 1937 on the other side of the aisle. 


ty, kept plugging at a theme with pe- 
culiar appeal to Vermonters: there was 
no place for partisanship in replacing 
‘the strong independent vote we've had 
for 34 years,” the vote of retiring G.O.P 
Senate Dean George Aiken Leahy won, 
in the end, by 4,000 votes 

GARY HART, 36, the manager of 
George McGovern’s 1972 presidential 
campaign, who defeated Colorado's 
two-term incumbent Republican Sena- 
tor, Peter Dominick. A sort of “Marl- 
boro man” turned politician, the Kan- 
sas-born Hart stumped the State for 18 


20 


resources of air, beauty and water that 
we have damaged already. We are en- 
tering a period of history when conspic- 
uous consumption and waste just must 
end.” Dominick's campaign was ham- 
pered by his arthritic back, his too-long 
loyalty to Nixon and his occasional mal- 
apropisms; he was swamped by Hart 
who won by a 3-to-2 ratio 

JOHN GLENN, the former astronaut, 
who received the highest margin that 
Ohio voters have given a Senate can- 
didate in the past 40 years. Glenn has 
been running for the Senate for ten 





SENATOR-ELECT GARY HART & WIFE 


years. In 1964 he challenged aging Den 
ocratic Senator Steven Young, but wit! 
drew from the race after he slipped ¢ 
a bathroom rug and began to suffer di: 
zy spells. In 1970 he tried again, but h 
was still running as a space hero: he lo: 
in the primary to Howard Metzenbaun 
who was defeated by Republican Rot 
ert Taft Jr. Then Glenn sensibly unde: 
took the business of being a politiciar 
He ran a citizens’ committee for Dem 
ocratic Governor John Gilligan, chaire 
an environmental task force, and at 
countless dinners of rubber chicken o} 
the state political circuit. This year he 
beat Metzenbaum in the primary, anc 
last week he defeated Cleveland Mayo; 
Ralph Perk, 64% to 31%. Glenn leave: 
litle doubt of his interest in holding ¢ 
higher office or of his desire to get or 
the Senate Interior Committee so that 
he can work on national energy policy 


Of the remaining winners in 34 Sen- 
ate contests, most were incumbents. 
Louisiana's Russell Long did not even 
have an opponent, and Hawaii's Dan- 
iel Inouye ran virtually unopposed. Al- 
abama’s James Allen got 90% of the 
vote, Georgia’s Herman Talmadge 75% 
and South Carolina’s Ernest Hollings 
71%. Other re-elected Democrats were 
George McGovern of South Dakota, Ad- 
lai Stevenson of Illinois, Abraham Rib- 
icoff of Connecticut, Alan Cranston of 
California, Thomas Eagleton of Missou- 
ri, Birch Bayh of Indiana, Frank Church 
of Idaho, Warren Magnuson of Wash- 
ington, Mike Gravel of Alaska and Gay- 
lord Nelson of Wisconsin 

Among the re-elected Republican 
Senators were Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona, Robert Packwood of Oregon, 
Charles Mathias Jr, of Maryland and 
Richard Schweiker of Pennsylvania, Ja- 
cob Javits of New York was a fairly 
comfortable winner; he received 45% of 
the vote in his race against former Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark, the Demo- 
craic nominee, who drew 39%, and 
Conservative Party Candidate Barbara 
Keating, who got 15%. Robert Dole of 
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South America. 


Braniff gets you there 
with Flying Colors. 


At reasonable prices— 


This winter. 

Braniff commissioned 
Alexander Calder to paint Flying 
Colors as the introduction to the 
color and excitement of a vacation 
in South America. It now leads 
Branifi’s jet fleet that flies daily to 
South America. This was the start 
of a whole new idea in foreign 
travel—F lying Colors vacations— 
reasonable air fares and more for 
your dollar after you get to South 
America. And you can pay for it all 
with the American Express Card 





Check with your travel agent—he 
has the Flying Colors tour folders. 


Air Fores listed ore round trip economy class from New York or / 


nights and a maximum of 14 to 21 days depending on countri 


Panama *242 (30% 
$4 4G on sion 


Panama is a gold mine for 
international tax-free bargains. You 
could go there just for Christmas 
shopping. Tour the ruins of Old 
Panama, and the Panama Canal. 
Try your luck in the casinos. 




















ami for groups 





isited. Tour pric 





f 5 to 10, staying a minimum of 3 to 7 


Ecuador *386 (.).".' 
FQSO vcs sian 


In colonial Quito, you'll see 
such masterpieces as the golden altar 
and the 400-year-old cobblestone 
street, La Ronda. Photograph the 
monument at the equator, And 
Indian markets. Gamble at the 
casino, taste the unusual Ecuadorian 
Ceviche. You'll want to come back. 


Colombia *288 (2...) 
of 9 ee 


In Bogota, in the Valley of 
Eternal Spring, you'll see the villa of 
Simon Bolivar, the Museo de Oro, 
with its famous gold objects. Ride a 
cable car to Monserrate, 2000 feet 
above the city, and go bargain 
hunting for wool capes (ruanas), 
pre-Columbian art and emeralds. 


s shown meet the requirements for these fares and 


ore based on a double occupancy and include meals where indicated, baggage, tips and airport transfers. Prices are subject to change 


Peru *4.79 28s 
$373 tum 


See Peru, cradle of the Incas, 
and Lima, jewel of Pizarro, the great 
cathedral, the Mujica Gold Museum 
and the Torre Tagle Palace. See the 
changing of the guard at the 


Presidential Palace. Sip a Pisco Sour. 


Dine on Langosta, the big South 
American lobster. And dance till 
dawn at the Unicorn discotheque. 


Argentina*612®:"::." 


fr 


$540 ie. sian 


Argentina is 
land of the gauchos, barbe cued beef, 
red wine, cruises on E] Tigre River— 
and a lot more. There’s the 9 de Julio 
(widest avenue in the world), opera 
house, the pink Presidential Palace 
and dinner in La Boca where some 
say it’s New Year’s Eve every night. 


Buenos Aires, the 


Brazil *612°° 3's 
$540 > sien 


Rio is the beat of the bossa 
nova, the beach of Copacabana, the 
11-story statue of Christ the 
Redeemer, a cable car to Sugar 
Loaf, shopping for semi-precious 
stones. This is where your Brazil 
begins. 





South America 
with Flying Colors 
Braniff International 
Flying Colors 


Exchange Park, P.O. Box 35001 
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‘é<How to Travel South 
America with Flying Colors.’’ 


by Jim Woodman 


Braniff sent veteran travel writer, 


Jim Woodman, on a tour of these nations 
and Bolivia, Chile and Paraguay. 
result is a vivid, personal guidebook 

about hotels, prices, shopping bargains, 


The 


food and drink and points 
of interest-what you'll see 
and do ona Flying Colors 
vacation. 


\ 
Baie 





Please enclose $1 for this 
62-page colorfully illustrated 
booklet, to help me plan now 
for my trip to South America 
with Flying Colors 


I'd like to know more 
Flying Colors tours to 


about 
Panama — $98 for 8 days plus air fare 
Ecuador — $144 for 8 days 

plus air fare 


Colombia — $17 
plus air fare 


6 for 9 days 


Peru 


Brazil —Ar Peru 
$322 for 16 days plus air fare 


$95 for 8 days plus air fare 
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Kansas, who was Republican National 
Chairman in 1972, won by a whisker. 
Four months ago Dole thought he was 
“down the tube.” But he managed to 
beat Obstetrician William Roy (by about 
2%), with the help of a Manhattan po- 
litical-research firm and a Boston adver- 
tising agency. A TV commercial showed 
a Dole poster with mud being thrown at 
it, then the mud miraculously falling 
away to reveal the handsome Dole un- 
blemished. By thus aggressively fighting 
back against the taint of Watergate, 
Dole managed to accuse his opponent of 
“Watergate tactics.” 

In Doubt. Democratic candidates 
won in Kentucky and Florida, Repub- 
licans in Nevada, Utah and New Hamp- 
shire. In Oklahoma, Republican Senator 
Henry Bellmon appeared to have re- 
tained his seat by 3,100 votes, but the 
outcome was cast in doubt when his op- 
ponent, former Democratic Congress- 
man Ed Edmondson, moved to inval- 
idate the returns from Tulsa County, 
where Bellmon had piled up a majority 
of 21,000. Even more confused was the 
situation in North Dakota, where Vet- 
eran Republican Senator Milton Young, 
76, was opposed by former Democratic 
Governor William L. Guy. Young was 
leading Guy by only 252 votes out of 
more than 236,000 cast, according to one 
unofficial tally, so the final result may 
not be known for several weeks. 


THE HOUSE 


New Faces and New Strains 


As the Democrats rolled up their 
largest majority in the House in a 
decade, the gains were spread thinly but 
widely across the U.S. Except for an im- 
pressive five-seat switch in once-Repub- 
lican Indiana, the pickup was piecemeal: 
another five seats in New York’s big del- 
egation; four each added in New Jersey 
and California; mostly singles and dou- 
bles, if any, in other states. Yet the net 
result was a solid 43-member boost for 
the Democrats, providing a 291-to-144 
advantage—big enough for majority 
leaders to ram through almost any leg- 
islation they desire but not so large as to 
become unruly. 

But will the Democratic leaders ef- 
fectively move to use their new power? 
The burden falls most heavily on House 
Speaker Carl Albert, who got off to a 
shaky start in his first term as leader, 
steadied somewhat in his second and 
will need to provide firmer guidance in 
his third. At the same time, the most in- 
fluential committee, tax-writing Ways 
and Means, remains under the chair- 
manship of Wilbur Mills. Although he 
survived his celebrated blowup with the 
“Argentine Firecracker” by comfort- 
ably winning re-election, Mills’ grip on 


The Price of Trusting Nixon 


Of all the contests in the 1974 elec- 


Two of the four defeated Nixon loy- 


his committee has been seriously slip- 
ping. There is talk within the Democrat- 
ic caucus of clipping the committee’s ju- 
risdiction or even easing Mills out as 
chairman. Next in line is Oregon’s Al 
Ullman, a hard-working liberal, popular 
with his colleagues. Also likely to as- 
sume heavy responsibilities in the next 
House is New Jersey’s Peter Rodino, 
whose performance as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment 
hearings contributed to his lopsided re- 
election win. 

Factional Friction. The Republi- 
can leadership, too, will experience new 
strains, Now thoroughly outgunned, it 
faces some factional friction within its 
own ranks. Arizona’s John Rhodes, the 
minority leader, won comfortably but 
has been too often absent from his floor 
duties to suit some colleagues, The third- 
ranking House leader, John Anderson of 
Illinois, probably will be challenged by 
conservatives who resent his sharp at- 
tacks on Nixon. 

Few key committee posts are likely 
to change hands, since veteran incum- 
bents generally did well. Among the ex- 
ceptions were three senior Republicans 
who lost: Virginia's Joel Broyhill, a con- 
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tions, the role of Watergate came into 
sharpest focus in those involving mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee. 
Each member had either defended or as- 
sailed Richard Nixon and cast votes for 
or against his impeachment last summer 
as a national television audience looked 
on. While other considerations also af- 
fected each race, the overall pattern of 
results was significant. Of the 33 mem- 
bers seeking re-election, only one Con- 
gressman who voted in favor of at least 
one article of impeachment was defeat- 
ed. Of the ten members (all Republi- 
cans) who opposed impeachment on 
each televised roll call, four were defeat- 
ed and one has retired. 

The lone loser among the pro-im- 
peachment Representatives was Repub- 
lican Harold Froehlich, who lost to a 
Norbertine priest and history professor, 
Robert Cornell, 54, in a largely rural 
Wisconsin district where inflation was a 
top issue. The other Republicans who 
voted against Nixon all won, some by 
impressive margins. All of the anti-Nix- 
on Democrats survived, including such 
Southerners as Alabama’s Walter Flow- 
ers, South Carolina’s James Mann and 
Arkansas’ Ray Thornton. Committee 
Chairman Peter Rodino’s margin in 
New Jersey over John Taliaferro was an 
overwhelming 49,600 to 8,666. 


alists were from New Jersey: Charles 
Sandman Jr. and Joseph J. Maraziti. 
The gravel-voiced Sandman, whose rau- 
cous defense of Nixon had variously ap- 
palled or delighted millions of viewers, 
was beaten in his seaside district by Wil- 
liam J. Hughes, a former assistant coun- 
ty prosecutor who had narrowly lost to 
Sandman four years ago. Although de- 
feated this time, 108,486 to 76,962, Sand- 
man said he had no regrets about his 
pro-Nixon stance. “If I had to do it over, 
I would do the same thing,” he declared. 
Maraziti succumbed to the combination 
of Watergate, newspaper reports that he 
kept a woman friend on his office pay- 
roll although she did no work, and the 
competence of a strong challenger: Hel- 
en Meyner, wife of former New Jersey 
Governor Robert Meyner. 


a 

The two other Nixon defenders to 
lose were Indiana’s David Dennis and 
lowa’s Wiley Mayne. The waspish Den- 
nis’ legalistic fight against impeachment 
seemed a big factor in his loss, since he 
had defeated the winner, Ball State Uni- 
versity Political Science Professor Phil- 
ip R. Sharp, twice before, and the area 
had not gone Democratic since 1958. 
The articulate Mayne had similarly 
beaten his opponent, Millionaire Manu- 
facturer Berkley Bedell, in 1972. 
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South America. 


 Brani 
with Flying Colors. 


Panama *242 (ii: 
$4 4G ions ise 


Panama is a gold mine for 
international tax-free bargains. You 
could go there just for Christmas 
shopping. Tour the ruins of Old 
Branifl’s jet fleet that flies daily to Panama, and the Panama Canal. 
South America. This was the start Try your luck in the casinos. 
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At reasonable prices— 
This winter. 

Braniff commissioned 
Alexander Calder to paint Flying 
Colors as the introduction to the 
color and excitement of a vacation 
in South America. It now leads 


gets you the 





of a whole new idea in foreign rc 
travel— Flying Colors vacations- 
reasonable air fares and more for 
your dollar after you get to South 
America. And you can pay for it all 
with the American Express Card. 





Check with your travel agent—he 
has the Flying Colors tour folders. 
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nights and a maximum of 14 to 21 days depending on countries visited. Tour pr 








Air Fares listed are round trip economy class from New York or Miami for groups of 5 to 10, staying a minimum o 
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are based on a double occupancy and include meals where indicated, baggage, tips and airport transfers 
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Ecuador *386 77%." 
$239 from Miam 


In colonial Quito, you'll see 
such masterpieces as the golden altar 
and the 400-year-old cobblestone 
street, La Ronda. Photograph the 
monument at the equator, And 
Indian markets. Gamble at the 
casino, taste the unusual Ecuadorian 
Ceviche. You'll want to come back. 


Colombia *288 °°": 
yy eo 


In Bogota, in the Valley of 
Eternal Spring, you'll see the villa of 
Simon Bolivar, the Museo de Oro, 
with its famous gold objects. Ride a 
cable car to Monserrate, 2000 feet 
above the city, and go bargain 
hunting for wool capes (ruanas), 
pre-Columbian art and emeralds. 


Prices are $ 





Peru *479 (rs: 
9373S cntec 


See Peru, cradle of the Incas, 
and Lima, jewel of Pizarro, the great 
cathedral, the Mujica Gold Museum 
and the Torre Tagle Palace. See the 
changing of the guard at the 


Presidential Palace. Sip a Pisco Sour. 


Dine on Langosta, the big South 
American lobster. And dance till 
dawn at the Unicorn discotheque. 


Argentina*612° 


from N.Y 


$540 80. sian 


Argentina is Buenos Aires, the 


land of the gauchos, barbecued beef, 
red wine, cruises on E] Tigre River- 
and a lot more. There’s the 9 de Julio 
(widest avenue in the world), opera 
house, the pink Presidential Palace 
and dinner in La Boca where some 
say it’s New Year’s Eve every night. 








Brazil *612°%° 2". “How to Travel South 


from N.Y : : : ” 
62, er 
Rio is the beat of the bossa 
nova, the beach of Copacabana, the 
11-story statue of Christ the 
Redeemer, a cable car to Sugar 
Loaf, shopping for semi-precious 


Braniff sent veteran travel writer, 
Jim Woodman, on a tour of these nations 
and Bolivia, Chile and Paraguay. The 
result is a vivid, personal guidebook 


stones. This is where your Brazil about hotels, prices, shopping bargains, 
begins. . , food and drink and points 


st, | of interest-what you’ll see 
sme” and do ona Flying Colors 
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South America 62-page colorfully illustrated 
. . booklet, to help me plan now 

with Flying Colors for my trip toSouth America 
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Kansas, who was Republican National 
Chairman in 1972, won by a whisker. 
Four months ago Dole thought he was 
“down the tube.” But he managed to 
beat Obstetrician William Roy (by about 
2%), with the help of a Manhattan po- 
litical-research firm and a Boston adver- 
tising agency. A TV commercial showed 
a Dole poster with mud being thrown at 
it, then the mud miraculously falling 
away to reveal the handsome Dole un- 
blemished. By thus aggressively fighting 
back against the taint of Watergate, 
Dole managed to accuse his opponent of 
“Watergate tactics.” 

In Doubt. Democratic candidates 
won in Kentucky and Florida, Repub- 
licans in Nevada, Utah and New Hamp- 
shire. In Oklahoma, Republican Senator 
Henry Bellmon appeared to have re- 
tained his seat by 3,100 votes, but the 
outcome was cast in doubt when his op- 
ponent, former Democratic Congress- 
man Ed Edmondson, moved to inval- 
idate the returns from Tulsa County, 
where Bellmon had piled up a majority 
of 21,000. Even more confused was the 
situation in North Dakota, where Vet- 
eran Republican Senator Milton Young, 
76, was opposed by former Democratic 
Governor William L. Guy. Young was 
leading Guy by only 252 votes out of 
more than 236,000 cast, according to one 
unofficial tally, so the final result may 
not be known for several weeks. 


THE HOUSE 


New Faces and New Strains 


As the Democrats rolled up their 
largest majority in the House in a 
decade, the gains were spread thinly but 
widely across the U.S. Except for an im- 
pressive five-seat switch in once-Repub- 
lican Indiana, the pickup was piecemeal: 
another five seats in New York's big del- 
egation; four each added in New Jersey 
and California; mostly singles and dou- 
bles, if any, in other states. Yet the net 
result was a solid 43-member boost for 
the Democrats, providing a 291-to-144 
advantage—big enough for majority 
leaders to ram through almost any leg- 
islation they desire but not so large as to 
become unruly. 

But will the Democratic leaders ef- 
fectively move to use their new power? 
The burden falls most heavily on House 
Speaker Carl Albert, who got off to a 
shaky start in his first term as leader, 
steadied somewhat in his second and 
will need to provide firmer guidance in 
his third. At the same time, the most in- 
fluential committee, tax-writing Ways 
and Means, remains under the chair- 
manship of Wilbur Mills. Although he 
survived his celebrated blowup with the 
“Argentine Firecracker” by comfort- 
ably winning re-election, Mills’ grip on 


The Price of Trusting Nixon 


his committee has been seriously slip- 
ping. There is talk within the Democrat- 
ic caucus of clipping the committee’s ju- 
risdiction or even easing Mills out as 
chairman. Next in line is Oregon’s Al 
Ullman, a hard-working liberal, popular 
with his colleagues. Also likely to as- 
sume heavy responsibilities in the next 
House is New Jersey’s Peter Rodino, 
whose performance as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment 
hearings contributed to his lopsided re- 
election win. 

Factional Friction. The Republi- 
can leadership, too, will experience new 
strains. Now thoroughly outgunned, it 
faces some factional friction within its 
own ranks. Arizona’s John Rhodes, the 
minority leader, won comfortably but 
has been too often absent from his floor 
duties to suit some colleagues. The third- 
ranking House leader, John Anderson of 
Illinois, probably will be challenged by 
conservatives who resent his sharp at- 
tacks on Nixon. 

Few key committee posts are likely 
to change hands, since veteran incum- 
bents generally did well. Among the ex- 
ceptions were three senior Republicans 
who lost: Virginia's Joel Broyhill, a con- 
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Of all the contests in the 1974 elec- 
tions, the role of Watergate came into 
sharpest focus in those involving mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee. 
Each member had either defended or as- 
sailed Richard Nixon and cast votes for 
or against his impeachment last summer 
as a national television audience looked 
on. While other considerations also af- 
fected each race, the overall pattern of 
results was significant. Of the 33 mem- 
bers seeking re-election, only one Con- 
gressman who voted in favor of at least 
one article of impeachment was defeat- 
ed. Of the ten members (all Republi- 
cans) who opposed impeachment on 
each televised roll call, four were defeat- 
ed and one has retired. 

The lone loser among the pro-im- 
peachment Representatives was Repub- 
lican Harold Froehlich, who lost to a 
Norbertine priest and history professor, 
Robert Cornell, 54, in a largely rural 
Wisconsin district where inflation was a 
top issue. The other Republicans who 
voted against Nixon all won, some by 
impressive margins. All of the anti-Nix- 
on Democrats survived, including such 
Southerners as Alabama's Walter Flow- 
ers, South Carolina’s James Mann and 
Arkansas’ Ray Thornton. Committee 
Chairman Peter Rodino’s margin in 
New Jersey over John Taliaferro was an 
overwhelming 49,600 to 8,666. 


Two of the four defeated Nixon loy- 
alists were from New Jersey: Charles 
Sandman Jr. and Joseph J. Maraziti. 
The gravel-voiced Sandman, whose rau- 
cous defense of Nixon had variously ap- 
palled or delighted millions of viewers, 
was beaten in his seaside district by Wil- 
liam J. Hughes, a former assistant coun- 
ty prosecutor who had narrowly lost to 
Sandman four years ago. Although de- 
feated this time, 108,486 to 76,962, Sand- 
man said he had no regrets about his 
pro-Nixon stance. “If I had to do it over, 
I would do the same thing,” he declared. 
Maraziti succumbed to the combination 
of Watergate, newspaper reports that he 
kept a woman friend on his office pay- 
roll although she did no work, and the 
competence of a strong challenger: Hel- 
en Meyner, wife of former New Jersey 
Governor Robert Meyner. 

. 

The two other Nixon defenders to 
lose were Indiana’s David Dennis and 
Iowa’s Wiley Mayne. The waspish Den- 
nis’ legalistic fight against impeachment 
seemed a big factor in his loss, since he 
had defeated the winner, Ball State Uni- 
versity Political Science Professor Phil- 
ip R. Sharp, twice before, and the area 
had not gone Democratic since 1958. 
The articulate Mayne had similarly 
beaten his opponent, Millionaire Manu- 
facturer Berkley Bedell, in 1972. 
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servative who blamed his defeat on Wa- 
tergate, inflation and published “lies” 
about his extensive real estate transac- 
tions; Iowa’s William J. Scherle, a more 
cantankerous conservative, who cam- 
paigned in khaki work pants anda farm- 
er’s cap but was outorganized in his rural 
district; and Tennessee’s Dan Kuyken- 
dall, whose known friendship with 
j Nixon hurt enough to bring on his nar- 
row defeat. 

In the large crop of Democratic 
freshmen there are some aggressive and 
articulate types who seem likely to be 
heard from in the new session. They 
include: 

HAROLD FORD. A Tennessee state 
legislator and one of three brothers on 
the ballot in Memphis,* Ford, 29, be- 
came the first black elected to Congress 


“One brother, John, 32, became a state senator and 
Emmit, 30, took over Harold's vacated statehouse 
seat, both without opposition. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS NONPARENL 












































from that state. He beat Kuykendall in a 
district that is 46% black by retaining 
about 16% of the white Democratic vote. 
Ford bluntly accused Kuykendall of be- 
ing “the worst Congressman in the U.S.” 
and repeatedly cited the incumbent’s 
support of Nixon. Active in getting 
blacks to work together in the legisla- 
ture, he is a strong supporter of liberal 
social legislation. Ford’s father is a 
prominent Memphis undertaker and 
Ford, too, is an undertaker, who also 
holds a master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration from Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty. For the campaign, the slender Ford 
put away his modish clothes in favor of 
pin-stripes and softened his sometimes 
tough language. Which approach he will 
adopt in Washington is unknown. 

TOM HARKIN. Another conqueror of 
a senior Republican, Harkin, 34, upset 
lowa’s Scherle in a district made more 
liberal in 1971 by new lines that encom- 
pass Iowa State University in Ames. A 
former Navy pilot in Viet Nam, Harkin 
drew national attention in 1971 when, as 
an assistant toa House committee, he re- 
leased photographs of the “tiger cage” 
treatment of political prisoners in South 
Viet Nam. Formerly a legal-aid lawyer, 
Harkin successfully employed an unusu- 
al campaign tactic by spending 27 days 
on 27 different jobs, ranging from weld- 
ing to performing a housewife’s home 
work, in order to acquaint himself with 
voters’ concerns. Harkin urged tougher 
anti-inflation measures, tax reform and 
better care for the elderly. He readily ac- 
cepts Scherle’s vow to run again in 1976, 
quipping: “I'll be glad to draw a crowd 
for him.” 

NORMAN MINETA. Normally cam- 
paigning 18 hours a day, the popular 
mayor of San Jose, Calif., defeated Re- 
publican George Milias by attacking the 
Ford Administration’s economic sum- 
mit conferences and WIN buttons as 
merely “public relations” gimmicks. 
Mineta, 42, proposed lower interest rates 
and stronger antitrust action instead, He 
capitalized on his own record of holding 
down city property taxes by attracting 
new business to San Jose and landing 
federal funds to improve parks and the 
police and fire departments. Watergate 
was a factor, since Milias supported 
Ford's pardon of Nixon while Mineta 
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FORD LUNCHING IN MEMPHIS 


AUCOIN & DAUGHTER AFTER VICTORY 


protested it. Mineta is expected to 
push hard for federal aid in solving city 
problems. 

LES AUCOIN. Taking a Northwest 
Oregon district that had not gone Dem- 
ocratic in 81 years, AuCoin (pronounced 
Oh-coin) is a smooth-talking politician 
who wears conservative dark suits but is 
a thorough liberal. As majority leader in 
the Oregon legislature, AuCoin, 32, 
championed environmental issues, con- 
sumer protection and civil rights. His 
opponent, Diarmuid O’Scannlain, for- 
mer director of Oregon’s Department of 
Environmental Quality, was similarly 
strong in supporting protective environ- 
mental measures. But AuCoin, a former 
newspaperman and university publicist, 
proved more impressive on television 
and ran a better-organized, labor-sup- 
ported campaign. 

PAUL TSONGAS. A slight man of 
Greek descent, Tsongas, 33, is a former 
Peace Corpsman and Robert Kennedy 
supporter who became the first Demo- 
crat in 90 years to win in a district that 
includes historic Lexington and Con- 
cord near Boston. He is a Yale Law 
School graduate whose campaign 
against Republican Incumbent Paul 
Cronin largely turned into arguments 
over disclosing income tax returns, per- 
sonal credibility and political tactics. 
The campaign became a personality 
contest in which Tsongas’ quiet confi- 
dence and unassuming manner were 
more effective. He had a succinct expla- 
nation for his success: “The people want- 
ed a Democrat. We could not have won 
if Watergate had not taken place.” 

NORMAN D’AMOURS. Trustbusting 
was the main pitch of D'Amours, who 
looks younger than his 37 years. He won 
a New Hampshire seat, in a district with 
a big Republican registration edge, by 
hammering at economic issues. A for- 
mer city and state prosecutor as well as 
an assistant state attorney general, 
D’Amours vowed to apply his legal skills 
to “bust up the big oil companies” and 
the “giant corporations.” He ran a low- 
budget campaign, downplaying his 
Democratic ties in edging out Chevrolet- 
Cadillac Dealer David Banks. He won 
despite the opposition of William Loeb’s 
Manchester Union-Leader. 

GLENN ENGLISH. Oklahoma's con- 
gressional delegation went all-Demo- 
cratic as English, former executive di- 
rector of the state Democratic party, 
knocked off the highly conservative 
John N. Happy Camp in a rural Dust 
Bow! district. English, 33, an oil- and 
gas-leasing operator, drove some 40,000 
miles to meet the area’s voters, promis- 
ing them hard work in Washington even 
though he frankly admitted that “there’s 
no way I'll solve the problems of the 
world.” The candor was appreciated, but 
English got a bigger and wholly coinci- 
dental lift from a surprising source: a 
flood hit the district the Saturday before 
the election. English was able to point 
out that Camp had voted against a fed- 
eral flood-insurance bill. 
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OVA SIX. $5218: 


MAKES MORE SENSE 
THAN EVER. 


Nova started out over 
14 years ago as a sensible, 
practical-sized, compact 
car with an economical 
six-cylinder engine and 
comfort for six people. 
And it still is. True, the 
price is up—but so is the 
value. Thanks to a series 
of Chevrolet engineering 
improvements, the ’75 
Nova requires far fewer 
recommended services 
than the ’74, while still 
meeting the latest Federal 
automotive emissions 
standards. 


EPA mileage: 
16 city, 
21 highway. 
Now that a catalytic 


converter has taken over 
most of the emissions 


control job, Nova’s 
standard 250 CID six- 
cylinder engine can do 
what Cheyy engines have 
long been famous for: 
Deliver smooth, respon- 
sive, efficient performance. 
And that’s not all. Chevy’s 
High Energy Ignition 
provides surer starts on 
cold or humid mornings, 
with a hotter spark than 
conventional systems can 
deliver. Every ’75 Nova is 
equipped with easy-rolling, 
steel-belted radial ply 
tires. And on top of 
everything else, our ’75 
Nova Six got 16 mpg in 
the city driving test and 
21 mpg in the highway 
driving test, as reported 


by the EPA. 


$304 less 
operating 
expense. 
Our ’75 Nova Six, 
with its many engineering 


improvements and with 
the use of unleaded fuel, 


requires quite a bit less 
scheduled maintenance 
than last year’s Nova. 
Fewer oil changes, fewer 
lube jobs, and fewer, 
simpler tune-ups. In 
50,000 miles of driving 
(about four years’ average 
use), we’ve determined a 
75 Nova Six could save 
you $304 in parts, 
lubricants and labor over 
the ’74 model using 
leaded fuel, if you follow 
the Owner’s Manual for 
recommended service. 
(While parts and labor 
costs will vary throughout 
the country, we’ve used 
current list prices for parts 
and a figure of $11 an 
hour for labor in cal- 
culating these savings.) 


Most used car 
values now at 


a 15-year high. 


The car you're driving 
now could be worth 
appreciably more than 
you had imagined as a 
trade-in on a new Nova. 
That means the actual 
cost of buying a new Nova 
may be quite a bit lower 
than you thought. 

So act quickly, while 
the used car market is up. 
See the 1975 Nova Six 
now. At your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail 
Price for the Nova Six 2-Door 
Coupe including dealer new vehicle 
preparation charge. Destination 
charges, available equipment, state 
and local taxes are additional. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 








WOMEN 


A Breakthrough in Politics 


“This was the year of the break- 
through for women,” declared Frances 
T. (“Sissy”) Farenthold, chairman of the 
National Women’s Political Caucus. In 
addition to the Democratic triumph of 
Governor-elect Ella Grasso of Connect- 
icut, Democrat Janet Gray Hayes, 47, 
of San Jose, Calif., became the first wom- 
an mayor of a US. city of more than 
500,000, and Democrat Susie Sharp, 67, 
of North Carolina, the first woman chief 
justice of a state supreme court, For the 
first time, New York chose a woman, 
Democrat Mary Anne Krupsak, 42, as 
Lieutenant Governor, and Californians 
elected Democrat March Fong, 52, sec- 
retary of state 

Throughout the nation, 18 women 
were elected to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, two more than in the pre- 
vious House and a record for any single 
election. There were also 18 women in 
the House in 1962, but three were wid- 





ows selected in special elections to fill 
the terms of their husbands 

Even the scale of the losses reflect- 
ed the female advance into major-league 
politics. Women losers included two gu- 
bernatorial candidates, three running 
for Lieutenant Governor, and all three 
who were running for the Senate as ma- 
jor-party candidates 

The growing success of women in 
USS. politics is particularly apparent at 
the state legislature level. According to 
one compilation, the number of women 
state legislators increased from 305 in 
1969 and 470 in the past year to 587 as 
of last week. The women in the Geor- 
gia legislature rose from two to nine; in 
Colorado, from ten to 17; in Maryland, 
from eleven to 19; and in Hawaii, from 
four to ten. The results are obvious to 
anyone familiar with a U.S. statehouse 
Four years ago, for example, the spit- 
toons were removed from the Maine 
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CONGRESSWOMAN-ELECT MEYNER 


Senate chamber; a women’s lounge was 
added. This month, with the victory of 
more than half the 35 women candidates 
for seats in the legislature, there is a plan 
under way to enlarge that lounge. 

As important as the growth in the 
number of women candidates is the 
quality of their credentials. Of the six 
new women members of the U.S. House, 
for example, only one, Marilyn Lloyd, 
44, of Tennessee, is a widow who was 
chosen to replace her husband on the 
ticket. The other five: Democrat Helen 
Stevenson Meyner, 46, wife of former 
New Jersey Governor Robert Meyner, 
who has been politically active since her 
husband left office in 1962; Republican 
Millicent Fenwick, 64, who gave up her 
post as director of the New Jersey State 
Division of Consumer Affairs to run for 
Congress; Democrat Gladys Spellman, 
56, of Maryland, the first woman pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Counties; Democrat Martha Keys, 44, 
of Kansas, McGovern campaign coor- 
dinator for Kansas in 1972 and sister-in- 
law of Colorado Senator-elect Gary 
Hart; and Republican Virginia Smith, 
63, of Nebraska, a member of the board 
of the American Farm Bureau 

Rising Professionalism. Except 
for a rising sense of professionalism, 
there is little that binds the new women 
politicians together, Baltimore City 
Councilwoman Barbara Mikulski, 38, is 
a feisty old-school campaigner who ran 
a tough but losing fight against Mary- 
land’s Republican Senator Charles Ma- 
thias. Janet Hayes edged out a retired 
police detective to become mayor of San 
Jose, a sprawling bedroom city south of 
San Francisco. She terrified the real es- 
tate developers, she says, by declaring, 
“Let's make San Jose better before we 
make it bigger.” Mary Anne Krupsak, 
New York’s new Lieutenant Governor, 
has been a politician almost since in- 
fancy. She went to law school after de- 
ciding that “the only women who are 
taken seriously in government are law- 
yers,” and went on to seats in the state 
assembly and later the state senate. Her 
campaign slogan this year: “She's not 
just one of the boys.” 


CONGRESSWOMAN-ELECT KEYS 


NEW CHIEF JUSTICE SUSIE SHARP 
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OMRON NOUENTHS 


“Here are some real conversation 
pieces for your home’ George Plimpton 


The 
ANNOTATED 
Sherlock Holmes 


Quilting, 
Patchwork, 
Applque, w« 
Trapanto 


The Art of 
DRIED AND 
PRESSED FLOWERS 


Perreks Versi! bing Pons: - 


A Hovel's Complete 
rmerrh esi Anniques Fnce List 


The sew feat: ee 
Flea by Lact ee 


su] “SASYSIPQNY UMOZT) 





A. SHERLOCK HOLMES SCRAPBOOK, creations. Complete instructions. 34 pages nostalgic, traditional Christmas of the past. 


by Peter Haining. An original collection of in color, black-and-white illustrations Softcover, $2.50. 

Holmesiana including all memorabilia. Contains throughout. $9.95. K. KOVEL’S COMPLETE ANTIQUES 
over 115 illustrations. $10.00. F. THE MAXFIELD PARRISH POSTER PRICE LIST, Seventh Edition, by Ralph M. 
THE ANNOTATED SHERLOCK BOOK, introduction by Maurice Sendak. and Terry Kovel. The leading annual price 
HOLMES, edited by William S. Baring- 24 full-color (112" X 16") framable posters —_ guide for dealers and collectors. 42,0 

Gould. The complete study of Sir Arthur covering every phase of Parrish’s work. entries, 500 illustrations. Includes almost 
Conan Doyle's four novels and 56 short stories — An extraordinary collection of romantic, every type of piece. Explains regional price 

by the top authority. 1,536 pages. Illus. $29.95. popular art. Softcover, $5.95. Cloth $9.95, differences. Softcover, $6.95. 

B. QUILTING, PATCHWORK, APPLIQUE G.50 SUPER STARS. Fabulous collection L. THIS GOOD EARTH, edited by Les Line. 
AND TRAPUNTO, by Thelma R. Newman. of memorabilia on every major star from A remarkable cross section of nature published 
Step-by-step instructions for the hottest Theda Bara to Brando. 176 pages of framable in cooperation with the National Audubon 
“new” craft; traditional methods and original posters, ads and photographs, etc. Many pages Society. Superb essays and over 150 extraor- 
designs. 400 photographs, 30 drawings and in full color. 12” X 17" Softcover, $9.95. dinary full-color photographs by the 


26 color plates. Soft cover, $5.95. Cloth $9.95. H. FOR LOVE OF HER, poems by Emily _ finest writers and photographers. $19.95. 





hr C,. THE WAY YOUR BODY WORKS, by Dickinson with drawings by Walter Stein. ‘ & ware a 

] Bernard Stonehouse. The essentials of human A tribute to the inspiring and beautiful WALDENBOOKS IS THE NATION'S 

t biology described intelligibly, and without poetry of Dickinson, with 33-gorgeous LARGEST BOOKSTORE CHAIN. FOR 
oversimplification. Fascinating and valuable, drawings, 16 in full color. $8.95. THE STORE NEAREST YOU CALL 
with imaginative illustrations. $9.95, I. THE BOOK OF FIRSTS, by Patrick 800-243-6000 TOLL-FREE ANYTIME. 
D. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF Robertson. A remarkable encyclopedia that (IN CONNECTICUT CALL 
MUSHROOMS, by Augusto Renaldi and includes thousands of firsts: technical, 1-800-882-6500). 
Vassili Tyndalo. 1000 species and varieties scientific, societal. The first toothbrush, 

: described and gorgeously illustrated with beauty contest, jigsaw puzzle, railway, etc. 

: 300 color plates and 160 black-and-white 140 black-and-white illustrations. $10.00. 
illustrations. $14.95. J. SEASON’S GREETINGS. 24 American 
E. THE ART OF DRIED ANDPRESSED Christmas postcards (1890-1915), lavishly ees aaa os 
FLOWERS. Make use of all the riches printed, beautifully colored and perforated 
of garden and countryside for unique, lovely for actual use. Anuques that bring back the 





Some of the metals we mine 
are more precious than gold. 


An ounce of cold steel can do No jet engines or aircraft bodies. 
wonders for a warm smile. No sophisticated tools. 

But it must be a very special No electric motors for shavers, 
kind of steel. Strong, yet ductile. typewriters or vacuum cleaners 
Hard, yet smooth. No computers, or lightbulbs, or 

It must not rust or stain. And it __ television sets. 
must remain unchanged through When you think of them this 
ice-cold sodas and red-hot pizzas. way, our alloying metals become 

At Union Carbide we mine or _ very precious indeed. 
process the alloying metals that Whether they're as far away as 
make possible this special steel and _a rocket on its way to the moon. Or 
hundreds of others. as Close to your heart as a brace shap- 


We produce over 60 different ing a beautiful smile. 
alloys and alloying metals. 

Manganese, tungsten, silicon, UNION 
chromium, vanadium. CARBIDE 

Not exactly household words. 


But—combined with iron, alumi- Today, something we do 
num and other metals — they have will touch your life. 


transformed the world we live in. 

If it weren’t for alloys there 
would be no high-strength steels 
for buildings and bridges. 














CK REGAL. The world is full of Point 
A's and Point B’s. And we Americans 
spend a good part of our time getting from 
one to the other. 

That being the case, it is our considered 
opinion that time spent in transit ought to 
include a healthy portion of good times. 
Soaring spirits. Stuff like that. 

Not unlike those which may be obtained 
by getting from place to place in a Buick 
Century Regal. 

It is, for starters, a car that is fun to look 
at. Outside, handsome. Well built. Inside, a 
garden of earthly delights. With things like 
plush, thick pile carpeting. Big, comfortable 
seats. Acenter armrest. A simulated 
wood-grain instrument panel. Lots of room. 

You're going to have a swell time in there. 

But Buicks, like people, are not made to 
sit around. So before you buy, drive one. 








Go Flya Buick. 


Because among other things, the Regal is 
truly a driver's car. 

Complete with steel-belted radial tires, 
a High-Energy ignition system, and a brand 
new 3.8 liter V-6 engine. An engine built 
by people who remember what perform- 
ance is. 

And for those of you who want a V-8, 
there are two of those available, too. 

Allin all, Regal is some set of wheels, 
as they say. 

But enough of this. What you ought to do 
now, is put down this magazine and go fly 
a Buick. Century Regal, to be specific. 

It's a good time just 
waiting to be had. At your 
Buick dealers. 
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TRENDS 


Campaign Oddments 


For those wondering whether post- 
Watergate politics have become notably 
cleaner, a lamentable answer emerged 
last week: not much. The Washington- 
based Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, a nonpartisan election-watchdog 
group formed in 1954, has received 49 
complaints about the 1974 campaign 
thus far. Said the committee’s executive 
director, Samuel J. Archibald: “There 
were so many Democratic challengers 
tasting victory this year, and so many 
Republican incumbents tasting defeat 
—both were tempted to use the knee in 
the groin.” 

> Quipped California Governor- 
elect Jerry Brown: “Some people think 
I got here because of my father. Actu- 


met with defeat. South Dakota Repub- 
lican Leo K. Thorsness, a Medal of 
Honor holder who spent six years 
in a North Vietnamese P.O.W. camp, 
seemed to threaten Senator George Mc- 
Govern at the outset, but faded as the 
campaign wore on. In California, 
32-year-old Republican David Reh- 
mann, six years a P.O.W., lost his bid 
for Congress to Santa Ana Mayor Jerry 
Patterson. In Georgia, Republican 
Quincy Collins, 43, an ex-Air Force col- 
onel and a seven-year P.O.W., battled 
Democrat Larry McDonald for a seat 
in Congress and lost. Maine Democrat 
Markham L. Gartley, 30, a onetime 
Navy lieutenant who spent four years 
in a P.O.W. camp, had no chance to un- 
seat Republican William Cohen of 
House Judiciary Committee fame. 

> Blacks continued their advance 
into and up the political ranks. By 574 


TOM JONES 





FORMER P.O.W. MARK GARTLEY CAMPAIGNING IN MAINE 
Viet Nam barely touched voter consciousness. 


ally, it was my mother.” Brown's father, 
the state’s popular onetime Democratic 
Governor, stepped to the microphone 
with a cheerful rejoinder: “I just want 
to say I had something to do with it 
too.” Indeed he had. Political nepotism 
—aboveboard, unashamed and un- 
abashed—was in fashion again. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Democrat Thomas P. 
O'Neill ITI, the 30-year-old son of House 
Majority Leader “Tip” O'Neill, went 
from the state legislature (and a seat 
once held by his father) to become the 
commonwealth’s Lieutenant Governor. 
In Connecticut, Christopher Dodd, 30, 
son of the late Democratic Senator 
Thomas Dodd, garnered a seat in 
Congress. Bruce Smathers, 31, son of 
onetime Democratic Senator George 
Smathers, was elected Florida’s secre- 
tary of state. 

> Viet Nam, for so many elections 
a burning issue, seemed barely to touch 
voter consciousness this time out. Four 
former P.O.W.s who ran for office each 
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votes, Tennessee Democrat Harold E. 
Ford, 29, upset Republican Congress- 
man Dan Kuykendall, bringing the 
number of blacks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to 17. In Colorado, Dem- 
ocrat George Brown was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and State Senator 
Mervyn Dymally gained the same post 
in California—the first blacks to win 
that office in any state since Reconstruc- 
tion. Most impressive, however, was the 
hold blacks maintained on elective of- 
fices they already occupy and the dra- 
matic increase of black officials in the 
South. Across the nation, nearly all 
black state legislators were re-elected, 
and blacks picked up additional seats 
in such states as Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and California. In the eleven 
Southern states, the number of black 
state senators and _ representatives 
jumped from 54 to 84. A total of 118 
blacks sought state or federal office in 
the South, and a remarkable 72% of 
them won. 


ISSUES 
Blackjack and Bras 


The voters last week not only picked 
candidates for office; they also had op- 
portunities to establish policy and make 
laws, though they were generally in a 
negative mood and chose not to. Across 
the nation there were hundreds of voter 
initiatives and referendums on state, 
city, county and town ballots. In Cal- 
ifornia the electorate confronted a be- 
wildering array of 17 separate statewide 
propositions, including one that called 
for the elimination of all masculine 
terms from the state constitution (it 
passed). Connecticut voters overwhelm- 
ingly approved a constitutional amend- 
ment barring sex discrimination iden- 
tical to the as yet unratified national 
Equal Rights Amendment. In Colorado 
environmentalists pushed through a 
measure requiring voter approval for 
any future nuclear detonations that 
might be set off to exploit the state’s 
rich energy reserves. In Massachusetts 
24 towns voted on whether or not com- 
plete amnesty should be granted to draft 
dodgers and deserters. The tally: only 
eight towns approved, but the overall 
count gave the measure, an expression 
of local opinion with no force of law, a 
93,230-to-88,980 plurality. 

Some of the measures were hardly 
of earth-shattering importance. In Dade 
County, Fla., a ban on throwaway bot- 
tles and cans, favored by environmen- 
talists, was rejected by the voters, while 
in nearby Cocoa Beach topless bathing 
was outlawed. South Carolinians regu- 
larized the hours of the state’s liquor 
stores, Arkansans spurned an attempt 
by bankers and businessmen to give the 
state legislature control over interest 
rates, and, in the year’s biggest victory 
for Fundamentalism, the citizens of 
Rush Springs, Okla. (pop. 1,381), decid- 
ed to outlaw dancing in public. Other 
proposals and the voters’ decisions were 
of greater significance: 

> New Jersey voters, in an upset, 
decisively rejected an initiative that 
would have legalized gambling casinos 
in the state. Advocated by Governor 
Brendan Byrne as a source of state rev- 
enue, the casino idea was supported by 
Atlantic City businessmen who were 
hoping that the roulette wheel would re- 
store the seaside resort's fading image 
But a citizens’ group calling itself Ca- 
sinos-No Dice, backed by state legis- 
lators, law-enforcement officials and 
clergymen, raised the specter of an in- 
vasion of the casinos by organized crime. 
Though the pro-casino forces outspent 
Casinos—No Dice by some 20 to | and 
early opinion polls showed the measure 
winning easily, it was voted down 2 to 
1. Muttered one Atlantic City promoter: 
“I guess we'll have to go back to push- 
ing beaches.” 

>In California environmentalist 
groups lost a bitter fight to stop con- 
struction of a dam on the Stanislaus 
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buy American coal fields” 


The Middle East oil countries are 
fast capturing the world's money. 
There isn’t much they're incapable 
of buying. So it could happen. 


They are looking for ways to in- 
vest their money. And they do rec- 
ognize an asset when they see one. 
Which is something we seem to 
have trouble doing. 


America owns half of the world's 
known supply of one of mankind's 
great energy assets: Coal. 


In fact, we have underground 
nearly four times more energy in 
coal than the Middle East has in oil. 


And what are we doing with it? 
Regrettably, too little. 


We're still making only a lip 
service commitment to the full use 
of coal despite the fact that coal 
represents 90% of our fossil 
resources. 


Why aren't we using this great 
asset? 


Two reasons. 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency won't let us burn much of 
the Eastern coal we can mine. 


And the U.S. Interior Department 
won't let us mine the vast amounts 
of Western coal we could burn. 


lf—until a practical and reliable 
process is developed for cleaning 
coal before or after it is burned— 
E.P.A. would recognize and ap- 
prove the tall stack and intermittent 
control system, America could burn 
nearly all of the Eastern coal. 


And in case you think the tall 
stack system won't protect the en- 
vironment, you should know it has 
been proven that—coupled with 
sophisticated monitoring devices— 
it assures meeting the standards of 
the Clean Air Act. 


You should also know that tall 
stacks have been found to be effi- 
cient and are endorsed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, TVA, the 
Federal Energy Administration and 
the governments of England, 
Russia and Israel. 


If E.P.A. would agree to the use 
of tall stacks to control air quality, 
and if the government would re- 
lease the tremendous resources of 
clean low-sulfur coal in the West, 
great steps would be made in fight- 
ing inflation and freeing us from the 
economic grip of the oil rich Arab 
nations. 


Let's begin a crash program to 
dig and put all our coal to work as 
quickly, cleanly and efficiently as 
possible. 


The Arabs know how to use their 
natural asset to help themselves. 
Let’s use ours—coal—to help 
ourselves. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co, Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co.. Ohio Power Co , Wheeling Electric Co. 
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THE NATION 


River in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
The 62-story-high structure was de- 
signed to prevent yearly flooding of the 
lower Stanislaus. Backers of the project 
cite other benefits like some 2.4 million 
acre-feet of irrigation water and enough 
nonpolluting hydroelectric power to 
supply a city of 200,000 people. The 
problem is that the dam will also de- 
stroy some nine miles of spectacular 
white water. An organization called 
Friends of the River, which was formed 
to fight the dam, persuasively argued 
that flood control could be accomplished 
by a dam one-fifth the size of the pro- 
posed structure without ruining the 
stretches of white water. There is, in ad- 
dition, considerable controversy over 
how much irrigation water is really 
needed in the region. As for the much- 
vaunted hydroelectric power, Rob 
Caughlan, director of the initiative cam- 
paign, argues, “There is no city of 200,- 
000 out there in an ark waiting for the 
dam to be built.” Largely because of a 
well-financed and, many feel, intention- 
ally confusing campaign by farmers, 
land developers, construction unions 
and contractors, the initiative lost. The 
dam will be built. 


THE MILITARY 


Calley Paroled 


The man who came to symbolize 
much that went wrong with the long and 
searing U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
was set free last week. Former Army 
Lieutenant William L. Calley, accused 
of murdering at least 22 Vietnamese ci- 
vilians at My Lai in 1968, was released 
in a complex interplay of military and 
civil justice. He had served 40 months 
of his ten-year sentence, 35 months of 
it rather comfortably confined to his own 
living quarters. 

In the courts-martial growing out of 
what happened at My Lai, Calley was 
the only man convicted of any crime in 
the massacre. His attorneys appealed 
that verdict in the civil courts, and last 
September a federal judge overruled the 
Army and threw out Calley’s conviction, 
partly on the grounds that pretrial pub- 
licity had prejudiced his case. That set 
the stage for last week’s double denoue- 
ment: the civil courts released Calley 
pending the Army’s appeal to uphold 
the conviction, and Army Secretary 
Howard H. Callaway paroled Calley, 
since he had served with good behavior 
a third of his sentence. 

The seemingly contradictory Army 
actions reflect two realities. The mili- 
tary wants to put Viet Nam behind it, 
particularly the case of Calley. But it is 
concerned about the effect on military 
discipline of the precedent that civil 
courts may reverse court-martial judg- 
ments. Thus the Army will continue to 
appeal the overturning of Calley’s con- 
viction, even though Calley’s freedom is 
now no longer an issue. 
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LARRY NIGHSWANDER 


THE KENT STATE DEFENDANTS AFTER THE ACQUITTAL 


TRIALS 


The Guardsmen Go Free 


The four students killed at Kent 
State have been buried for 44 years. But 
the restless search for justice for them 
and nine others wounded by Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen seems likely to haunt 
the U.S. on through history. What was 
apparently the last chance for a crim- 
inal court to set the matter to rest ended 
last week when Federal Judge Frank J. 
Battisti ordered an acquittal on techni- 
cal grounds for eight Guardsmen defen- 
dants—even though, he added, they may 
not have been “justified in discharging 
their weapons.” 

The case had reached Battisti’s fed- 
eral court in Cleveland through a com- 
plex series of events. First an Ohio grand 
jury refused to indict any Guardsman 
for the 13-second volley of shots fired 
into a crowd during a rally to protest 
the 1970 US. invasion of Cambodia. 
Then Attorney General John Mitchell 
refused to bring any federal charges. But 
parents, survivors and sympathizers 
would not accept that result. Last year 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson was 
persuaded to renew the investigation. 
This time a federal grand jury charged 
eight of the Guardsmen with willfully vi- 
olating the victims’ civil rights. 

No Evidence. The federal statute 
involved is a tricky one. Although shoot- 
ing someone deprives him of his rights 
to life and liberty, it is necessary to prove 
not only the consequence of the illegal 
act but the purposeful intent to commit 
it in violation of constitutional prohibi- 
tions—a tougher standard of guilt than 
that required in a murder trial. Pros- 
ecutors were able to show that the 
Guardsmen had used “excessive and un- 
justified” force, but, said Battisti, who 
acted before the defense had begun its 
case, “the Government has presented no 
evidence bearing directly on the inten- 
tions of [the] defendants who fired their 
weapons.” He said that the evidence 
suggested that the “Guardsmen fired for 
any number of reasons, including the 
mistaken belief that an order to fire had 
been given, the fear that they were be- 


ing fired upon, a desire to convince the 
mob to cease the barrage of rock throw- 
ing and general confusion.” As a result, 
the parents and survivors can hope only 
for the token solace of damages in a se- 
ries of civil suits now pending. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Fraud in Nixon’s Taxes 


The question of whether there was 
fraud involved in the preparation of for- 
mer President Richard Nixon’s income 
tax returns was resolved last week. His 
Official tax adviser, Edward L. Morgan, 
pleaded guilty to conspiring with un- 
named others to violate the U.S. tax laws 
by backdating a deed of Nixon’s papers 
to the National Archives in order to ob- 
tain an illegal deduction. 

Morgan, 36, thus became the fourth 
law-enforcement official in the Nixon 
Administration to be charged with a 
crime. As an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, he had supervised the polic- 
ing of counterfeit, customs, firearms and 
alcohol laws, The former Arizona law- 
yer faces a maximum sentence of five 
years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

Before moving to the Treasury De- 
partment, Morgan served as deputy 
counsel to President Nixon. There he 
helped prepare a backdated deed and 
other papers in an attempt to support a 
tax deduction of $576,000 for the gift to 
the Government of Nixon’s prepresi- 
dential papers. The deduction was later 
disallowed by IRS and declared invalid 
by Congress's Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. The IRS lev- 
ied a 5% negligence penalty against 
Nixon but passed an investigation of 
fraud on to the special prosecutor. 

A letter to Morgan’s attorney from 
Special Prosecutor Henry Ruth indicat- 
ed that the guilty plea was being ac- 
cepted on the condition that Morgan will 
cooperate in the Government's contin- 
uing investigation. Other potential tar- 
gets of that probe include Nixon’s per- 
sonal tax attorney, Frank DeMarco Jr., 
and the professional appraiser who eval- 
uated the papers, Ralph G. Newman. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Room for Quiet Diplomacy 


When Henry Kissinger set out from 
Washington three weeks ago on an ex- 
tended 17-day trip to 15 nations, his itin- 
erary was a mixture of must calls and 
maybes. The Secretary of State’s official 
visits definitely included Moscow, for 
discussions on détente; New Delhi, for 
conciliatory talks with Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi; and Rome, for the World 
Food Conference (see page 42). The Mid- 
dle East was among the maybes. 

In the wake of the Arab summit at 
Rabat, events had moved far enough 
and fast enough that Kissinger was 
forced to revise the flight schedule. As 
his blue-and-white Air Force 707 lifted 
off from Rome for Cairo last week, 
newsmen traveling with Kissinger were 
told by State Department officials that 
his calls at the Egyptian capital, and at 
Riyadh, Amman, Damascus and Jeru- 
salem, were “working visits” rather than 
“official visits’—the description of pre- 
vious stops on his aerial caravan. 

Big Problem. The explanation for 
Kissinger’s Middle Eastern visits was 
not just a semantic nicety: the Secretary 
had indeed a lot of work to accomplish 
before returning to Washington. Essen- 
tially, he needed to find out whether or 
not his hopes for a continuation of grad- 
ual, bilateral negotiations between Isra- 
el and its Arab neighbors had been 
dashed by the Rabat summit. There, the 
leaders of the Arab world had shunted 
Jordan’s King Hussein aside and de- 
clared that the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (TIME cover, Nov. 11) had 
their backing to set up an “independent 
national authority” on any occupied Pal- 
estinian territory that Israel gives up. 
The big problem was that both Kissin- 


EGYPTIAN CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF KISSINGER: “WE LISTEN TO HIM, BUT WE CHOOSE OUR OWN PATH!" 


ger and the Israelis had hoped that any 
negotiation deal on the West Bank 
would involve Jordan; moreover, Israel 
adamantly refused to negotiate in any 
way with the P.L.O. 

Arriving in Cairo, Kissinger admit- 
ted that the Rabat summit’s endorse- 
ment of Palestinian Leader Yasser Ara- 
fat had “complicated matters.” As it 
happened, Arafat was also in the Egyp- 
tian capital, to discuss his forthcoming 
visit to the U.N. with Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat. Kissinger refused to 
admit the possibility that he and the 
fedayeen leader might confer face to 
face. “We'd be crazy to switch our sig- 
nals and push the Israelis into dealing 
with Arafat now,” said a U.S. official. 

The customary hospitality was ready 
when Kissinger’s 707 landed in Cairo. 
President Sadat extended a graceful wel- 
come to “my friend Dr. Kissinger.” Ail- 
ing with influenza, Sadat had risen from 
a sickbed to greet the Secretary, and his 
words could scarcely be heard at a press 
conference following their discussions at 
Giza Residence. 

Egyptian diplomats insisted that Sa- 
dat’s basic position had not changed as 
a result of Rabat. He is still prepared to 
carry on bilateral negotiations with Is- 
rael toward a second stage of troop with- 
drawals from the Sinai. In return, Cairo 
may be willing to let Israeli cargoes go 
through the Suez Canal when it reopens 
next year and may allow the resump- 
tion of commercial flights between the 
two countries by third-party airlines. On 
the other hand, Sadat insisted that there 
can be meaningful progress in talks with 
Israel only if there is simultaneous pro- 
gress on other fronts as well—meaning 


some kind of solution to the Palestinian 
problem and a settlement of Israel's dis- 
pute with Syria over the Golan Heights. 

Although Sadat formally endorsed 
Kissinger’s approach to step-by-step ne- 
gotiations—as did Saudi Arabia’s King 
Faisal when the Secretary visited Ri- 
yadh—there was less enthusiasm for the 
American diplomat than there had been 
on his previous visits to Cairo. He was 
the butt of some rather pointed Egyptian 
satire. The weekly newspaper Rose e/ 
Youssef depicted Kissinger in a cartoon 
as a Pied Piper at the head of a band of 
youthful Arabs. “We listen to him,” said 
one of the band, “but we choose our own 
path!” The Cairo daily Al Ahram had a 
cartoon of Kissinger studying the sky- 
line of Cairo, which included a new 
high-rise labeled “Palestinian state.” “If 
they insist on changing the landmarks,” 
Kissinger complained in the caption, 
“I'm likely to lose my way.” 

New Reality. If this was a subtle 
change in attitude toward Kissinger, the 
obvious explanation was that the Ra- 
bat summit had altered the Arab pri- 
orities toward negotiations. Until Kis- 
singer can smooth the way, neither 
Egypt nor any other Arab nation is anx- 
ious to get too far out in front with the 
Secretary. Moreover, the Arabs were 
also waiting to see what the election of 
a heavily Democratic—and, by infer- 
ence, pro-Israel—Congress might do to 
Middle East negotiations. 

Kissinger had hoped to delay nego- 
liations over the West Bank until after 
Israeli-Egyptian talks were well under 
way. But King Hussein, who still bri- 
dled over his treatment at Rabat, forced 
the issue. “A new reality exists,” he an- 
nounced in Amman, “and Jordan must 
adjust to it.” The King thereby began a 
“Jordanization of Jordan.” He called an 
emergency session of Parliament to de- 
bate constitutional articles that would 
allow for a division of his kingdom. He 
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A new way to watch TV... 


by computer. The Magnavox 
STAR System is a limited- 
edition color TV console that 
combines the convenience 
of remote control with the 
automation of a computer. 
STAR lets you tune to all 
82 VHF and UHF channels 
instantly, directly, silently 
Without any fine-tuning. And Bg 
without any searching. 
To tune to Channel 15, for example, 
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for three seconds to prove it The num- 
ber then disappears so you can view the 
program without distraction. If you 
forget which channel you're tuned to, i 


Magnavox Videomatic. 

The exclusive color TV in 
every STAR. No other colorTV 
offers so many advancements in 
design, workmanship and 
reliability 
¢ Super bright 25” (diagonal) 
black matrix picture tube for ex 
ceptionally bright, sharp pictures 
¢ Automatically adjusts its own 
pictures to changing roomlight—for a 
great picture in any light 
¢ One-button tuning. The most com 

pletely automatic you can get in any TV. 
¢ 100% solid-state —no chassis tubes to burn 
out. Plus voltage regulators to protect critical 
components against powerline surges and 
“brownouts.” 
¢ Extra tested 24 straight hours for extra re- 
liability. Of the five leading makers of solid- 

state color TV’s, only Magnavox checks 
each set this thoroughly 

elt’s no wonder so many 
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testing magazines in their 
latest reviews. See the 
STAR at your 
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a Recall button reminds you by 
making the number reappear 

Other transmitter but- 
tons—On/Off, Volume Up, 
Down and Mute —combine 
to give you complete com- 
mand over your Magnavox 
color TV. And what a color 
TV itis! 
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ACAR FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


For years, we’ve employed dummies 
to help us plan our Volvos. 

By smashing our cars into concrete 
barriers with dummies strapped inside, 
we've learned how to make them safer 
for people. 

From these tests, we developed a 
front end which absorbs highway-speed 
impacts to protect the passenger 
compartment. 

Dummies helped us perfect a three- 
point seat belt capable of restraining 
3% tons of force. 

And after bouncing a dummy bottom 
on our seats for hours on end, we devised 
a body support system that will cradle 
you comfortably for years on end. 

But not all the things we do depend on 
a lot of dummies. Some simply require a 
little common sense. 

Allcars have head restraints. Volvo's 
have openings, so you can see behind you, 

All cars have windshield wipers. But 
instead of shiny ones that glare in your 
eyes, Volvo had a brighter idea. 

Dull black ones. 

Volvo provides four-wheel power disc 
brakes, steel-belted radial tires, fuel 
injection, new suspension that makes 
the car corner flatter and smoother. And 
a heating-circulation system so versatile 
it can freshen the air, warm your feet and 
defog the front windows at the same time, 

Volvo even improved on the lowly 
gas cap. To make it hard to leave behind, 
we installed a holder behind its door. 

At Volvo, the smallest details are 
worthy of careful consideration. Which 
is why, all things considered, Volvo may 
well be the world’s most carefully 
thought-out car. 

It’s not surprising then, that Volvo has 
a special appeal for people who think. 

87% of the people who buy Volvos 
are college-educated. 

The other 13% must be just plain 
smart. 
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also pressed the 900,000 Palestinians liv- 
ing on the East Bank to decide whether 
they wanted Palestinian or Jordanian 
citizenship. Hussein hinted that he 
might remove Palestinians from his 
Cabinet, which is heavily weighted with 
them. Any such action will probably 
wait on a joint negotiating strategy con- 
ference, proposed at Rabat, involving 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and the P.L.O. 

Disgruntled Mood. Hussein’s dis- 
gruntled mood was not helped by some 
anti-monarchic acts apparently inspired 
by Rabat. A group of Jordanians de- 
scribing themselves as members of a 
“Free Officers Movement” skyjacked a 
Royal Jordanian Airlines jet and forced 
it to land in Libya. The King is also 
being guarded against possible attacks 
by a band of Palestinian assassins, 14 of 
whom were grabbed at Rabat and ac- 
cused of plotting to kill him. 

Hussein’s moves complicated mat- 
ters not only for Kissinger but also for Is- 
rael, which still hopes to deal with the 
King over disposition of the West Bank. 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin appeared before 
the Knesset last week for a debate on Is- 
rael’s Middle East policy. He insisted 
that “the Palestinian issue can and must 
be solved,” but added that Israel would 
negotiate “with Jordan and no one else 
We shall not allow the emissaries of ter- 
ror to gain a foothold of terror among 
the people of the West Bank.” 

Rabin’s Labor-dominated coalition 
government easily won a confidence 


Israel’s American 


They came from all over the East 
Coast—as far north as Maine and as far 
south as Georgia. They spoke in a doz- 
en American and countless foreign ac- 
cents. Crowding into New York’s Dag 
Hammarskjéld Plaza across from the 
United Nations, they overflowed into 
side streets and onto the avenues in a 
huge protest demonstration involving at 
least 65,000 people. Their message: an 
increasingly isolated Israel must be 
saved. 

The rally had originally been timed 
to coincide with the arrival at the U.N. 
of representatives from the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, the ostensible 
target of the protest. In fact, there was 
no one to protest against, since the 
P.L.O. leaders postponed their arrival 
for the General Assembly debate on the 
Palestinian issue until this week. Amer- 
ican and U.N. officials were worried, in 
fact, that last week’s remarkably peace- 
ful demonstration might be counteract- 
ed this week by groups bent on violence, 
and they were already planning elab- 
orate security precautions to protect the 
P.L.O. representatives. 

Last week’s outpouring was orga- 
nized in only 14 days by Rabbi Israel 
Miller of New York City, chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of Major 
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vote, 63 to 42; to demonstrate the Pre- 
mier’s intent, Israeli police moved into 
the West Bank to arrest and deport four 
Arafat sympathizers, including Arab 
Editor Ali Khatib, 54. At the same time, 
Israeli forces carried out a helicopter 
raid into Lebanon; they captured the 
headman of a village reportedly sym- 
pathetic to the fedayeen and took him 
back to Israel for interrogation. 

Israeli intransigence about negoti- 
ating with Palestinian terrorists was 
shaken two weeks ago by a White House 
miscue: President Ford appeared to hint 
that as a result of the Rabat summit Is- 
rael might have to deal with King Hus- 
sein and the P.L.O. Arriving in Je- 
rusalem last week, Kissinger had to 
reassure Rabin at the outset of their 
talks that the U'S. still considered it pos- 
sible to discuss the future of the West 
Bank with Hussein. The Secretary also 
told the Israelis that in his view the 
Arabs, despite the summit, had left 
themselves an encouraging amount of 
room for continued negotiations. Any 
progress toward peace, however, was 
likely to be slower and more cautious. 
“We're past the home run hitting stage 
in the Middle East,” one member of Kis- 
singer’s party explained. The metaphor 
might have been lost on Israeli listen- 
ers, but the emphasis on “quiet diplo- 
macy” was clear. 

Before returning to Washington. 
Kissinger had planned to fly from Is- 
rael to Turkey to discuss a proposed 


Supporters 


American Jewish Organizations, and 
was backed by 32 Jewish groups around 
the U.S. Not all participants, however, 
were Jewish. Among those who ad- 
dressed the crowd—in addition to for- 
mer Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
and ex—Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
—were Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson and Roy Wilkins of the NAACP. 

The rhetoric was as angry as the 
posters borne aloft by the crowd. One 
banner read, P.L.O. IS MURDER INTER- 
NATIONAL; another proclaimed, DEATH 
TAKES A SEAT AT THE U.N. Eban bit- 
terly denounced the current pro-Arab 
mood of the U.N., which, he said, 
“would refuse to support the Ten Com- 
mandments because they came out of Is- 
rael.”* Lane Kirkland, secretary-trea- 
surer of the AFL-CIO, added that “there 
is a stink of Munich in the air, and it 
reeks of Arab oil.” 

Though they met outside the U.N., 
the demonstrators did not, in fact, ex- 
pect to influence the upcoming debate 
so much as to garner their own strength 
for the struggle that many feel is inev- 
itable. Indeed, not since the foundation 


*According to Scripture, the Commandments 
were handed to Moses on Mount Sinai, which is 
in Egyptian territory that has been occupied by Is- 
rael since 1967 
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compromise plan on the Cyprus impasse 
with Premier Biilent Ecevit. At the last 
minute, the Ankara trip had to be can- 
celed. Unable to form a new coalition 
government because of disagreements 
over Cyprus, Ecevit announced that he 
could not hold “serious” talks with the 
Secretary of State. 

Small Token. Even without that 
side trip, Kissinger’s journey was an ex- 
hausting one. Besides trying to restore 
momentum to Middle East negotiations. 
he had talked about oil prices with the 
Shah of Iran and King Faisal (see ECON- 
OMY & BUSINESS) and had discussed 
East-West relations with Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu in Bucha- 
rest and aging Josip Broz Tito, now 82, 
in Belgrade, as well as with Leonid 
Brezhnev in Moscow. As a small token 
of the Soviet party chiefs hopes for a 
happy Vladivostok summit meeting 
with Gerald Ford later this month, the 
Russians last week allowed Lithuanian 
Sailor Simas Kudirka, 44, and his fam- 
ily to fly to the U.S. Kudirka attracted 
world attention four years ago when he 
leaped aboard a U.S. Coast Guard cut- 
ter from a Russian fishing trawler in 
American coastal waters, seeking polit- 
ical asylum. He was beaten and dragged 
back aboard the trawler while embar- 
rassed U.S. crewmen looked on. Kudir- 
ka, who claims U‘S. citizenship through 
his Brooklyn-born mother, was released 
in direct response to a message from 
Ford to Brezhnev. 


of Israel have American Jews been so 
fearful about the pressures on that 
country, and the feeling last week was 
decidedly anxious. “We feel we're 
back in 1947 with all that that implies,” 
said Rabbi Miller. “It’s not just a little 
piece of territory—Gaza or Nablus 
—that’s involved. What's involved is 
the future of the Jewish state, its very 
existence.” 


ANTEP.L.O, DEMONSTRATORS OUTSIDE U.N. 
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FOOD 


Fighting the Famines of the Future 


By the time the 1,200 delegates from 
more than 130 countries completed their 
first seven days of talks at the World 
Food Conference in Rome, another 
10,000 lives were lost to famine in Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America. In the 
same period, another 1.4 million chil- 
dren were born into a world that already 
contains nearly half a billion starving 
people. In the sobering context of these 
statistics, U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger delivered a keynote address 
that he considered one of the most im- 
portant speeches of his career. History 
may herald the speech as signaling the 
start of a new era of international co- 
operation. But to many of the delegates 
in Rome last week, no rhetoric, how- 
ever sublime, seemed sufficient ac- 
knowledgment of the human misery that 
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serve that would assure an emergency 
food supply of 60 million tons. Partic- 
ipating countries would pool informa- 
tion on harvest prospects and stocks, 
agree on the size of global reserves nec- 
essary to protect against famine and 
share responsibility for storing and dis- 
tributing the stockpiled grain. In its em- 
phasis on distribution by need rather 
than commercial demand, Kissinger’s 
proposal was an almost revolutionary 
departure—certainly for a U.S. diplomat 
—from the free-market system of trade. 

Kissinger had discussed his program 
with various heads of state on his latest 
country-spanning diplomatic mission. 
All had responded favorably, except for 
Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev. A re- 
serve system would preclude the kind 
of secrecy-shrouded, bargain-hunting 
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KISSINGER, IN ROME FOR FOOD CONFERENCE, WITH ITALY’S PRESIDENT GIOVANNI LEONE 


Stranded between old conception and a wholly new environment. 


had brought them to the Eternal City. 

“Weare faced not just with the prob- 
lem of food but with the accelerating 
momentum of our interdependence,” 
Kissinger said. “We are stranded be- 
tween old conceptions of political con- 
duct and a wholly new environment, be- 
tween the inadequacy of the nation-state 
and the emerging imperative of global 
community. The contemporary agenda 
of energy, food and inflation exceeds the 
capacity of any single government, or 
even of a few governments together, to 
resolve.” 

To deal with the enormity of the 
present crisis, Kissinger outlined a com- 
prehensive five-point program for glob- 
al food planning. He urged the delegates 
to form a coordinating group and work 
out details for an international grain re- 
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raids on the Western wheat market that 
have become a hallmark of Soviet trade. 
The Russians, who guard agricultural 
intelligence as a state secret, are also 
hesitant to begin sharing crop informa- 
tion. A high State Department official 
noted the irony of this ideological role 
reversal: “We are talking about plan- 
ning while the Communists are using 
our old market methods to meet their 
short-term needs.” 

The other four proposals in the Kis- 
singer package were: 1) action by the 
food-exporting nations to increase pro- 
duction; 2) aid programs to help devel- 
oping nations increase their productive 
capacity; 3) efforts to improve interna- 
tional food distribution and financing; 
4) measures to enhance the nutritional 
quality of food. Out of deference to the 
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sensibilities of both Catholic Rome and 
the Third World delegates, Kissinger de- 
cided not to bear down hard on the issue 
of population control. 

All four proposals would require 
massive investments in agricultural re- 
search and development. Kissinger 
noted that the U.S. was willing to triple 
its research contribution from $30 mil- 
lion to about $100 million a year by 
1980, but he emphasized that the finan- 
cial burden of sustaining the food-def- 
icit countries was too great to be borne 
by any single nation. In what was per- 
haps the most controversial aspect of his 
speech, the Secretary argued that “the 
oil exporters have a special responsibil- 
ity in this regard. The continuing mas- 
sive transfer of wealth and the resulting 
impetus to worldwide inflation have 
shattered the ability of the developing 
countries to purchase food, fertilizer and 
other goods. Therefore ways must be 
found to move more of the surplus oil 
revenues into long-term lending on 
grants to the poorer countries.” 

Reaction to Kissinger’s speech was 
generally favorable, but not unanimous- 
ly so. Swedish Delegate Kurt Hugosson 
dismissed the address as “just an Amer- 
ican talking about progress.” India’s 
Minister of Agriculture Jagjivan Ram 
faulted Kissinger for not stressing that 
the food difficulties in which the devel- 
oping countries find themselves are not 
of their making. 

Saudi Arabia's Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Water Hassan Mushari also ob- 
jected to Kissinger’s characterization of 
his oil-producing country: “Labeling us 
as rich countries stands in need of cor- 
rection. No country with as many so- 
cial and economic problems as afflict 
practically all the oil-producing coun- 
tries can be called rich in the true sense.” 

Stingy Contractor. Although Kis- 
singer’s address provoked only mild crit- 
icism, a speech delivered the following 
day by US. Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz was greeted with derision. 
Butz simply lectured the delegates on the 
virtues of free enterprise without making 
any specific commitment of US. aid. 
Under pressure from other members 
of the U.S. delegation—Senator Hubert 
Humphrey likened Butz to a stingy 
contractor unwilling to carry out Kis- 
singer’s grand design—Butz later ca- 
bled President Ford requesting an in- 
crease of at least 1 million tons in U:S. 
food aid. 

By week’s end, there was little in- 
dication that the conference inspired 
many delegates to any sense of person- 
al sacrifice. Representatives to the food 
conference crowded Rome's best restau- 
rants, discussing hunger problems as 
they nibbled at fettucini alla crema and 
veal scaloppine. When British Econo- 
mist Barbara Ward suggested that af- 
fluent Western countries reduce their 
consumption in order to free food for 
the third of the world that faces immi- 
nent starvation, her plea was dismissed 
as impossibly high-minded and utopian. 
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WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TIRES 
THAT WEAR OUT AND TIRES THAT WEAR ON? 


If this speck of carbon black* 
were in your eye, you wouldn't 
know it. But you can see its im 
portance everywhere. Because 
carbon black’s unique properties 
strengthen rubber. 

They add longer life to wind 

hield w Iper blades ‘xtra strength 
to bumper guards. And thousands 


*Intense magnification of carbon black particle 


by Transmission Electron Microscope 


of miles of wear to your car's tires. 


There are many ways to 

make carbon black. Some costly 
some wasteful — some environ 

mentally unacceptable. But one 
company discovered a means 
of producing it from oil — which 
minimizes these problems. 

Who discovered this fore 


runner of the many processes now 
used to supply the world’s carbon 
black? The same company that 
makes fine products for your car. 
The Phillips 
Petroleum Company 
Surprised? 
The Performance 
Company 
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FRANCE 
Is Bordeaux Blushing? 


Overenthusiastic French vignerons 
have a weakness for declaring their lat- 
est vintage to be “the wine of the cen- 
tury.” Thus when 18 Bordeaux wine 
merchants and brokers, plus one labo- 
ratory chemist, went on trial late last 
month on charges of selling fraudulently 
labeled wine, the scandal was inevitably 
pronounced “the wine trial of the cen- 
tury.” That may be a slightly extrav- 
agant claim; commenting on the scan- 
dal, a London Sunday Times cartoon 
showed a more restrained British wine- 
taster savoring the events and declaring, 
“nota great trial but an interesting one.” 
Nonetheless, the episode has proved an 
embarrassment to France's wine indus- 
try, which is proud of its supposedly 
fraud-proof control standards. 

The most celebrated of the defen- 
dants was Lionel Cruse, head of the 155- 
year-old firm of Cruse et Fils Fréres. 
When the scandal broke in June 1973, 
it was quickly dubbed the “Winegate” 
affair by French papers. Protesting his 
innocence, Cruse shot back in righteous 
anger: “You'll see, I'll be the Nixon of 
Bordeaux.” That prediction turned out 
to be more accurate than he could have 
possibly wished. Last week, in a crim- 
inal court, Cruse, his cousin Yvan, a 
freewheeling wine broker named Pierre 
Bert and 15 lesser merchants were on 
trial, charged with falsifying labels, tam- 
pering with official documents, and try- 
ing to sell doctored wine. 

According to a bill of particulars 
filed by four inspectors, the scandal be- 
gan when Broker Bert bought up huge 
quantities of cheap red wine from the 
Midi in 1973, when prices for Bordeaux 
reds had soared in a speculative binge. 
He also bought quantities of Bordeaux 
whites, whose prices were not rising. 
One odd loophole in the government's 
appellation contrélée regulations was 
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He resembles a surrealist paint- 
ing come startlingly to life, a dervish- 
like figure dressed in swirling white 
robes, pushing across the land an 
oversized wheelbarrow fitted with a 
sail. But the scene is real enough. The 
Rey. Geoffrey Howard, a 29-year-old 
British clergyman, is currently prac- 
ticing on the sand flats of Morecambe 
Bay in Lancashire for an unprece- 
dented assault on the Sahara that he 
plans to begin later this month. Start- 
ing at Béni-Abbés in Algeria, How- 
ard hopes to cross 2,000 miles of des- 
ert on foot, ending up at Kano in 
northern Nigeria. Howard’s flowing 


that official papers for wines were 
marked by region of origin but not by 
color. Bert was accused of switching the 
papers for the two batches of wines by 
stamping blanc on the Midi documents 
and rouge on those for the Bordeaux. 
This meant that he had to sell the Bor- 
deaux white wines as even cheaper Midi 
whites. But he could also peddle his dirt- 
cheap Midi reds as more expensive Bor- 
deaux red, at profits averaging almost 
$100 per bbl. Total windfall on 8,000 to 
9,000 bbI.: some $800,000. 

Not Legal. Moreover, on the first 
day of the trial, Bert admitted to 
doctoring inferior Bordeaux reds to im- 
prove their taste—and price. He said 
that he never received a single com- 
plaint from any of his customers. Bert 
conceded that he had mixed white wines 
with red, because “a little white wine 
does not harm the quality when there is 
too much tannin in the red.” “Yes, but 
it’s not legal,” said the presiding judge, 
resplendent in a black robe trimmed 
with artificial ermine. “No, but it’s 
good,” answered Bert. 

Later in the trial, a government 
fraud inspector testified that the house 
of Cruse had also stretched real Bor- 
deaux by mixing it with low-class Midi 
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Arab-style gown is for protection 
against the sun, and his specially built 
single-wheel barrow is based on an 
ancient Chinese design that enables 
farmers to push loads several times 
their own weight over soft or rough 
ground. Howard will carry 300 Ibs. 
of food, water and camping equip- 
ment in his wheelbarrow; occasion- 
ally a companion, who will be track- 
ing him across the Sahara in a Land 
Rover, will replenish his supplies at 
outlying oases. As to the question of 
why, the minister-adventurer gives 
the obvious answer: “Because it’s 
never been done before.” 


red. A truck driver who frequently drove 
from Bert’s warehouse to the Cruse cel- 
lars admitted that he had switched pa- 
pers to disguise the origin of the cheap 
red Midi wine. Still another witness was 
a lawyer for /e fisc (the French income 
tax office), who asked that the court fine 
the defendants $18 million for cheating 
the government. 

In all, the defendants were accused 
of mislabeling about 1.8 million bottles 
of Bordeaux wines with the intention of 
selling them. Cruse claims that all the 
wine was confiscated by inspectors, and 
the chances are that none of it ever went 
on sale, Nonetheless, a number of Bor- 
deaux merchants are worried about ad- 
verse publicity. After all, there are fresh 
memories of the notorious Vino Ferrari 
scandal of 1968, when Italian inspectors 
discovered that millions of quarts of red 
wine had been made from banana paste, 
tar acid, seaweed and other strange in- 
gredients. It took the Italians five years 
to recover from that public relations di- 
saster, and the Bordeaux wine industry 
is anxious. According to one story cir- 
culating in France, the Japanese are now 
producing Bordeaux-type wines and la- 
beling them with a warning: BEWARE 
OF FRENCH IMITATIONS. 
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PRESIDENT TOMBALBAYE 


CHAD 
Death and Yondo 


A black evangelist was sewed up in- 
side a tom-tom and starved to death 
while drummers pounded incessantly 
on the skin top. The bodies of several 
other Christians have been found bur- 
ied up to their necks in sand, their 
heads swarming with ants. According 
to some reports, more than 130 native 
Protestant pastors and lay church lead- 
ers have been assassinated in the land- 
locked African republic of Chad since 
last November 

The tales of death and torture re- 
flect the grisly turn that President Ngar- 
ta Tombalbaye’s “cultural revolution” 
has taken since its inauguration in Au- 
gust 1973. When first announced, Tom- 
balbaye’s policy of “Chaditude” seemed 
to be just another of the authenticity 
campaigns that have become a famil- 
iar and understandable phenomenon in 
Africa’s newly independent black states 
To foster a sense of national pride and 
identity, Tombalbaye ordered the 4 mil- 
lion citizens of the former French col- 
ony to change their foreign first names. 
City and street names (with the ex- 
ception of the capital's main thorough- 
fare, Avenue Charles de Gaulle) were 
also Africanized. The capital, Fort- 
Lamy, was renamed Ndjamena, which 
means roughly “Leave us alone.” 

The reforms stirred little contro- 
versy until Tombalbaye ordered the re- 
vival of an ancient pagan tribal cus- 
tom known as Yondo, a_ grueling 
initiation rite practiced by the Sara trib- 
al groups of southern Chad. The ordeal 
—Tombalbaye himself underwent it as 
an adolescent—is known to involve flog- 
gings, facial scarring, mock burials, 
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drugging, and ingeniously gruesome 
tests of stamina, like crawling naked 
through a nest of termites. Tribesmen 
who have been raised in the bush do 
not always survive the ritual, which sug- 
gested that it is even more difficult for 
urbanized Chadians to endure. When 
Tombalbaye decreed that high govern- 
ment officials, regardless of their re- 
ligious beliefs, be among the first group 
of initiates, the Minister of Agriculture 
argued that the two-month program 
would interfere with his efforts to in- 
crease farm production in the drought- 
stricken country. The Education Min- 
ister also objected that the initiation of 
teachers would interrupt schooling. A 
seven-month delay was granted, but this 
July a thousand Chadian officials were 
sent south to Yondo camps. 

New People. When the first ini- 
tiates began returning to the capital 
last month, they refused to answer greet- 
ings from old friends; according to the 
tradition of Yondo, they are now new 
people totally divorced from their past. 
The fate of many who have not re- 
turned is still unknown. Some are re- 
portedly being held for further indoc- 
trination. Others may be dead. Several 
who tried to escape from the camps 
were found buried with their heads or 
limbs left exposed as grotesque remind- 
ers of the price to be paid for resisting 
Tombalbaye’s decree. 

Although Chad’s 52% Muslim ma- 
jority, as well as its 5% Christian mi- 
nority, condemn the pagan rites, no 
effective opposition has been organized 
A secret meeting of Chad's church lead- 
ers was held in August. So far, they 
have not dared to speak out for fear of 
reprisal: the 130 assassinated church- 
men were apparently killed for preach- 
ing against the rites. Until the dicta- 
torial Tombalbaye can be persuaded 
to soften his drastic decree, many Cha- 
dians will have to choose between pos- 
sible death from undergoing Yondo and 
certain death for resisting it 


LATIN AMERICA 


Ending an Embargo 


In 1961, Cuba’s Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro roundly denounced the Organization 
of American States as “the whorehouse 
of imperialism.” His acerbic judgment 
was presumably reinforced by the dip- 
lomatic and trade quarantine imposed 
on Cuba by the OAS three years later. 
Now, though, Castro may well be in a 
mind to revise his opinion. Last week 
OAS members—notably Peru, Costa 
Rica, Panama and Colombia—were lob- 
bying for an end to the economic and po- 
litical isolation of Cuba. When the for- 
eign ministers of the organization meet 
in Quito this week, it is virtually certain 
that the required two-thirds majority of 
the 23 voting members will agree to drop 
the sanctions. 

Opinion within the OAS has been 
shifting in Castro’s favor over the past 
several years (TIME, Sept. 2). The piv- 
otal difference at the Quito conference 
is the attitude of the U.S., which will con- 
spicuously decline to lobby in favor of 
continued sanctions. The American pol- 
icy shift was foreshadowed in a recent 
report by the independent but influential 
Commission on U.S.-Latin American 
Relations, headed by Sol Linowitz, for- 
mer Xerox board chairman and Am- 
bassador to the OAS under Lyndon John- 
son. The commission’s study firmly 
recommends an end to Cuba's isolation 
It acknowledges that the Soviet use of 
the island as a strategic base is a legiti- 
mate U.S. concern, but argues that this 
is primarily a matter of U.S.-Soviet, not 
US.-Cuban relations. Continuing the 
OAS sanctions against Cuba “makes it 
easier for the Cuban government to jus- 
tify and prolong its tight control of the 
intellectual and political activities of the 
Cuban people.” 

The commission's report is equally 
trenchant on other Latin American 
matters. It contends that US. insistence 
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on perpetual control of the Panama Ca- 
nal jeopardizes its interests more than 
it protects them. It also urges formula- 
tion of foreign investment codes that 
would at once protect underdeveloped 
countries from exploitation and shield 
investors from arbitrary expropriation. 
In matters involving the OAS, the study 
recommends that “the US. should be 
guided primarily by Latin American ini- 
tiatives,” which is precisely the role that 
the US. will be playing in Quito. 

Reports from such blue-ribbon com- 
mittees are often duly noted by U.S. Ad- 
ministrations, then quickly forgotten. 
(Such was the fate of a 1969 Rockefeller 
Report on Latin America that criticized 
US. interference in the affairs of Latin 
American nations.) This time there is 
good reason to believe that Washington 
is paying attention; William D. Rogers, 
a Kennedy Democrat who helped draw 
up the study, is now Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs and 
will be a leading member of the U.S. del- 
egation to Quito. Rogers has said that he 
would like to see a normalization of re- 
lations with Cuba, including eventual 
US. recognition. 

Bomb Blasts. At least two nations 
oppose the lifting of sanctions. Chile has 
complained that Cuba flew arms to the 
late Marxist President Salvador Allende 
before he was overthrown. Uruguay in- 
sists that Castro still underwrites the Tu- 
pamaro guerrilla movement. Bolivia, 
whose military government last week 
put down an army revolt, and Paraguay 
may also vote no on the grounds that 
they are subject to Castroite subversion. 
Almost as if to underscore such claims, 
bomb blasts rocked both the Bolivian 
embassy and the Brazilian Cultural In- 
stitute in Quito before the conference. 

Brazil, which is ideologically sympa- 
thetic to the Chilean and Uruguayan 
military-backed governments, neverthe- 
less sees that there is no point in trying 
to block Cuba without U.S. help. More- 
over, two of Castro’s outspoken advo- 
cates in the OAS are looking more and 
more formidable. They are Mexico, with 
newly discovered oil reserves, and petro- 
leum-rich Venezuela, which introduced 
the 1964 quarantine proposal but is now 
backing the movement to end it. 


BRAZIL 


Torture, Brazilian Style 


Torture is still widely used in Brazil, 
despite pledges made last spring by the 
country’s new President, General Erne- 
sto Geisel, to halt the barbaric practice. 
According to a report compiled by Bra- 
zilian Roman Catholics, former victims 
and attorneys, at least 79 persons have 
died under torture in the past nine years 
and thousands of others have been sub- 
jected to beatings, electric shocks and 
other torments. Torture, said the report, 
has become “institutionalized” in Brazil, 
conducted mainly by military security 
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forces. A recent victim was former Unit- 
ed Methodist Missionary and TIME 
Stringer Fred B. Morris, 41, who was 
held without charges for 17 days by mil- 
itary officials in Recife. His report: 


After a chance meeting on the street, 
my Brazilian friend Luis Soares de Lima, 
27, and I were getting into my car when 
about a dozen men in jeans and sports 
shirts, armed with machine guns and 
.45-cal. automatics, surrounded us, cov- 
ered our heads with hoods, forced us to 
the floor of a station wagon and roared 
off. The man in the front was speaking 
into a walkie-talkie, using the code word 
hospital, saying that the “operation was 
a success,” and that we would be arriv- 
ing in a few minutes. We did—at the 





TORTURE VICTIM FRED MORRIS 
Help from the 23rd Psalm. 


Fourth Army headquarters in down- 
town Recife. 

Luis and I were immediately sepa- 
rated. I was forced to remove my cloth- 
ing, except for shorts, and was dragged 
off to a small cell and left alone. Having 
lived in Brazil for most of the past ten 
years, I had heard all the horror stories 
about torture, and I wondered whether 
my fate would be the same as Paulo 
Wright's; the son of U.S. missionaries, he 
was arrested more than a year ago, and 
has not been heard from since. To calm 
myself, I repeated, very deliberately, the 
23rd Psalm: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want... 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me... 
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I felt a calm inner strength, which 
stayed with me. I needed it. After about 
15 minutes, the cell door was flung open, 
my head again hooded, my hands man- 
acled behind my back, and I was 
dragged off to a room that for me be- 
came a torture chamber. I again repeat- 
ed the 23rd Psalm, as I was to do on 
every such trip for the next three days. 

Still hooded, I was roughly pushed 
to the end of the room, and the ques- 
tioning began. Several men were pres- 
ent. They wanted to know about Luis. 
They said he was a Communist, which 
I doubt. I said that we were friends, 
but that I knew nothing of his political 
activities. For my answer, I was kicked 
three times in the groin until I fell to 
the floor in pain. Questions continued: 
Where was Luis going? Why 
was he with me? My answers 
were met with fist blows to my 
chest, belly, kidneys and back. 

More Shocks. The beatings 
went on for about half an hour. 
Then water was poured on the 
floor around me, a wire was fas- 
tened to the second toe of my 
right foot, and a spring-clip elec- 
trode to the nipple of my right 
breast, pinching so hard it cut 
the flesh. Trying to make me 
confess that I was a Communist, 
they resumed the questioning. 
Now my denials were met with 
shocks as well as fists. The vol- 
tage was successively increased, 
becoming so painful that I dou- 
bled over until I fell to the floor. 

After about 20 minutes, the 
electrode was shifted from my 
breast to my right ear. These 
shocks seemed to be taking off 
the top of my skull. A blue- 
white lightning filled my head. 
Spasms forced open my mouth 
in screams, then slammed it shut 
on my tongue. My agony was 
highly entertaining to my in- 
quisitors; there was much laugh- 
ter in the room. 

Next, the electrode was re- 
moved from my ear, and my 
shorts were pushed down. I remember 
saying “Oh, no!” I knew what was com- 
ing. The spring clip was placed at the 
base of my penis. Spasms threw my 
legs out from under me, causing me to 
fall with all my weight on my back. 
This ordeal continued for about an hour: 
questions, shocks, blows to head and 
body, falling to the floor, getting up to 
repeat the process. 

Then I was dragged back to the 
cell. The handcuffs were taken off, 
passed around the outside of one of 
the bars of the door, at eye level, and re- 
fastened with my hands in front of my 
face. After about 15 minutes, back to 
the torture chamber for more questions, 
beatings and shocks. This continued for 
several hours. Then I was strapped to 
an armchair, wired with one electrode 
on my now bleeding right breast and 
the other on my right ear. The shocks 
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Announcing the Wittnauer Polara 


Until someone can put atomic oscillations 
on your wrist, you wont find 
a more incredible watch. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara 
so incredible? 
Only atomic oscillations can split a second 
into more parts than quartz. The tiny quartz 
crystal in the incredible new Wittnauer Polara 
oscillates close to 800,000 times per second! 

Its forerunner in timekeeping breakthroughs 
can only oscillate to a maximum of 360 times 
per second. 

And unlike ordinary watches, the Wittnauer 
Polara has no moving parts. No gears, springs, 
hands, etc. That means no friction, no wear. 
Just two tiny energy cells to drop in once a year. 


No moving parts? How does the 
Wittnauer Polara work? 

The quartz oscillations are reduced to one pulse 
per second by a solid-state microelectronic 
integrated circuit. (Unbelievably, the circuit is 
only a one-eighth square-inch chip, yet it’s 
equivalent to over 1500 transistors!) Its remark- 
ably stable output transmits directly to the 
light-emitting-diode digits (LED), which light 
up when you push a button. 

The Wittnauer Polara doesn't just display 
the hours and minutes. It also displays seconds 
and the date. 


Why Wittnauer? 
Because when a completely new way to tell 
time is introduced, you want a name you know 
and trust. Because Wittnauer stands behind 
the Polara; the same way we've stood behind 
Wittnauer watches for over 76 years. And 
because it’s so much better looking. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara so much 
better looking than other digitals? 


The Wittnauer Polara is not just a solid-state 
module plunked into a conventional watch 
case. Electronic experts spent years researching 
and developing what we think is the most 
reliable module available. 

Around this module Wittnauer has care- 
fully styled and molded nine different specially 
designed jewelry casings. Shown above are four 
beautiful examples, Other styles, all in the 
Wittnauer tradition, from $295. 


Where can I buy the Wittnauer Polara? 


Like all other Longines and Wittnauer watches, 
only at the finest jewelers. Should you find supply 
limited, write to: Polara, Longines-Wittnauer 
World Headquarters, Box 2500, New Rochelle, 
New York 10810. 
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LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 
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were unbearably painful. At least twice 
I blacked out. 

Finally, the real reason for their in- 
terest in me emerged: my inquisitors 
began asking endless questions about 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Helder 
Camara, a vocal critic of the regime 
and a friend of mine. They were fu- 
rious about stories that I had filed to 
TIME and the Associated Press that 
they considered favorable to the Re- 
cife archbishop and unflattering to the 
dictatorship. They cursed Dom Helder, 
claiming that he was a liar when he ac- 
cused the government of condoning tor- 
ture, Their tirade was accompanied by 
more shocks and my screams. Twice 
during the afternoon they tortured me 
in front of Luis in an effort to get in- 
formation from him. He refused to give 
in, though I could tell he was distressed 
by my pain. 

Fat Man. At one point, the most vi- 
cious of my tormentors got down on 
his knees in front of me, lifted up my 
hood so I could see his face and said 
that he would kill me if I did not co- 
operate. I believed him. Later, he told 
me his name: Luis Miranda Filho, a 
swarthy fat man with a huge black mus- 
tache. He is a notorious sadist, known 
in Recife to be responsible for count- 
less tortures. He and a Colonel Meziat, 
identified as chief of intelligence of the 
Fourth Army and the man responsible 
for my imprisonment and torture, were 
the only ones I saw whose names I 
learned. 

After more than eight hours of tor- 
ture, I was allowed to use a bathroom 
for the first time, then taken back to 
my cell and hung by handcuffs on the 
door for the night. I was in a standing 
position, the handcuffs so tight on my 
wrists that circulation was nearly cut 
off; my left hand had been sprained 
and was painfully swollen. I passed the 
night standing and occasionally dozing, 
then being jerked awake as I sagged to- 
ward the floor and the cuffs pulled pain- 
fully on my wrists. 

The next morning, exhausted from 
shocks, bruises and lack of sleep, I was 
hooded and hauled off again. Once more 
I recited the 23rd Psalm and again ar- 
rived before the interrogators inwardly 
at peace. I was made to stand, and elec- 
trodes were again placed on my breast 
and ear. Questions moved back to my 
arrival in Brazil in 1964 and all of my 
career as a missionary of the United 
Methodist Church, then focused mainly 
on my journalistic activities for TIME 
and the A.P. Between sessions I was 
again hung on the cell door. Except 
for about an hour when I was strapped 
to the armchair, I was on my feet from 
Monday morning until sometime Tues- 
day evening. 

That night the turnkey opened the 
peephole and offered me half a cup of 
water and a piece of bread—my first 
food or water since breakfast on Mon- 
day. Then back to more interrogation, 
which continued for a couple of hours 
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After that, I was dumped on the floor 
of my cell. I was still in my shorts, with 
no blanket, bed or pillows, just the bare 
concrete. I fell into an exhausted sleep, 
and was allowed to rest through the 
night. 

Wednesday morning I was hung up 
on the wall of the torture room by 
handcuffs, with my arms high over my 
head. More questions about Archbishop 
Camara, TIME and Luis were accom- 
panied by beatings on the back and kid- 
neys. After about 15 minutes, 
I was taken down, turned 
around and hung up again, 
this time with my back to the 
wall, exposing my belly to 
their blows. Later, they 
turned me to the wall again, 
demanding to know the name 
of Luis’ fiancée, so they could 
arrest her. I said I didn’t 
know her, though I did. They 
used a new (to me) shock de- 
vice. It was some kind of 
wheel with spikes on it, which 
they rolled across my back, 
scratching me. As_ they 
pushed down on it, it also 
gave me a severe electric 
shock. 

At one point during this 
session, I was startled by a 
cold piece of metal being 
placed on my chest. I discov- 
ered that it was a stethoscope: 
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finally given permission to see me. My 
friends had alerted him to my disappear- 
ance. It took him three days to get Bra- 
zilian authorities to honor an interna- 
tional agreement granting foreigners the 
right to see diplomatic representatives 
of their country. On Friday Ambassador 
John H. Crimmins officially protested 
my treatment to the Brazilian Foreign 
Office in Brasilia. After five more days, 
Brown managed to get Colonel Meziat 
to provide a mattress for me; in seven 
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BRAZIL'S ARCHBISHOP CAMARA & ANTI-REGIME CARTOON (ABOVE) 
A dozen men in jeans and a notorious sadist. 


the prison doctor was just checking my 
heart to see how I was bearing up. 

To my surprise and despite my fears, 
I was bearing up rather well. I had not 
betrayed any confidences though I had 
none that could possibly have been of in- 
terest to the government, or made any 
false admissions. 

I spent Wednesday night shackled 
to the door again, but on Thursday the 
questioning was accompanied by only a 
little torture. And then came help. U'S. 
Consul Richard Brown in Recife was 


days I was given decent food and a New 
Testament. After 17 days of confine- 
ment, during which I lost 15 pounds, 
President Geisel signed an expulsion or- 
der. Without being given a chance to 
get any money from my bank account 
or arrange my personal affairs, I was es- 
corted by the federal police to Rio, told 
that I would go to prison for from one 
to four years if I ever returned to Brazil 
(though no official charges were ever 
made), and placed on board a flight to 
New York—and freedom 
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To Rachel Fitler, 77, Philadelphia 
heiress and aunt of Happy Rockefeller, 
employee-employer relations are obvi- 
ously something special. Last month Fit- 
ler’s engagement to her former chauf- 
feur, 29-year-old Michael Wilson, was 
announced. Now comes word from an 
earlier Fitler employee, ex-Chauffeur 
Hans von Aczel, 38, that he had been a 
Fitler fiancé last year. “She asked me 
to marry her,” claims von Aczel. “I’m 
not going to lie. I would have liked to 
live that kind of life.” Aczel says he was 
promised $3,000 a month for pocket 
money, which would have put an im- 
perceptible dent in the Fitler estate, said 
to total at least $2.5 million. 
The romance began to fiz- 
zle, however, when Aczel 
injured himself while load- 
ing a lawnmower onto Ms. 
Fitler’s Jeep, and she re- 
fused to foot the medical 
bills. Moreover, says Aczel, 
“I started getting phone 
calls. My apartment was 
broken into. My car was 
stolen. I think it was peo- 
ple who were jealous of me, 
people around her who 
wanted her money.” 

a 

“To paint a person I 
practically go to bed with 
him,” declared Artist Jamie 
Wyeth. “I just stay with a 
person; I follow him around 
for days.”” Which is not to 
say that the son of Artist 
Andrew Wyeth and grandson of Illus- 
trator N.C. Wyeth ignores other subjects. 
At Wyeth’s second one-man show in 
New York last week, many of the por- 
traits presented at the Coe Kerr Gal- 
lery were of animals. Referring to his 
painting, Pig, Wyeth observed: “Pigs are 
very moody animals who have great de- 
pressions. In fact, a guy who raises pigs 
told me to put a radio near the animal 
with some soft music. The pig just stood 
there, kind of swaying.” 

a 

“The idea was, instead of a drunk- 
en cocktail party, to have a poetry read- 
ing,” explained Poet Allen Ginsberg. The 
grizzled guru of the ’60s then sat down 
cross-legged before a Manhattan audi- 
ence of some 200 to celebrate his new 
book, Allen Verbatim, in verse with har- 
monium accompaniment. Afterward, 
when asked what he considered the role 
of the modern poet to be, the winner of 
the 1973 National Book Award for Po- 
etry replied with a new work titled “Ego 
Confession.” “I want to be known as the 
most brilliant man on earth,” said Gins- 
berg, “who overthrew the CIA with si- 
lent thought ... who sang of blues that 
made rock stars weep and moved old 
black guitarists to laughter in Memphis 

. who could call the Justice Depart- 
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ALLEN GINSBERG PAUSES DURING HIS POETRY READING 





ment and threaten to blow the whistle 
. who wasn’t afraid of God or death 
after his 48th year.” 
a 
Between state banquets in thé South 
Seas and his more serious duties with 
the Royal Navy, Britain’s Prince Charles 
has found time for yet another avoca- 
tion, that of literary critic. Writing for 
Punch, the satirical English weekly, 
Charles offers some regal praise for port- 
ly Comic Harry Secombe, veteran of the 
BBC's Goon Show and author of the re- 
cently published Twice Brightly. Freely 
admitting his “hopeless bias” in Se- 
combe’s favor, the rookie reviewer dis- 
closed to his readers that he “was shak- 
en with spasms of helpless mirth at 
frequent intervals” over Secombe’s nov- 
el. For his 635-word article, which was 
sent to Punch’s office immaculately 
typed on Buckingham Palace stationery, 
Prince Charles received a not-so-prince- 
ly standard fee of less than $150. Ex- 
plained Punch Literary Editor Miles 
Kingston: “It would be ridiculous to pay 
him 5,000 guineas—or nothing at all.” 
2 
John Dean may have helped expose 
the Watergate cover-up, but this past 
summer his Beverly Hills neighbors felt 
a bit exposed as well. Charging that a 
second-story room above Dean’s garage 
violated local height restrictions, a group 
of local residents demanded that it be re- 
moved. A case of Peeping John? “Of 
course not,” protests Novelist Gwen 
Davis, who used to skinnydip in her 
nearby pool. “Still, the federal marshals 
stayed up there,” adds Davis, who has 
since moved. Last week in a Santa Mon- 
ica court the matter was settled peace- 
fully when the builders of Dean’s Span- 
ish-style stucco home agreed to 
construct a fence and add a little judi- 
cious landscaping. The room will re- 
main, presumably to serve as Dean’s of- 
fice after his release from prison. 
am 
Charles de Gaulle used to enjoy sing- 
ing La Marseillaise, but French Pres- 
ident Valéry Giscard d’Estaing apparent- 
ly does not even like to hear it. “The 
President of the Republic thinks the fa- 
miliar version is too rapid, too chromat- 
ic. He just does not like it,” says Roger 
Boutry, professor of harmony at the Par- 
is Music Conservatory. Boutry should 
know, since he was commissioned by /e 
Président to compose a new version of 
the national anthem last June. “I have 
done a new arrangement,” explains 
Boutry, “taken the drums out, changed 
the rhythm and the harmony, altered a 
few notes.” While the 1792 version was 
a stirring march, the revised edition is 
more like a hymn. After a private au- 
dition recently, Giscard pronounced it 
great. Les citoyens are reserving judg- 
ment until the song's official debut this 
week. 
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Guns Are Dangerous to Your Health 


To the Editors: 

The great majority of homicides are 
committed by law-abiding, conscien- 
tious, rigid individuals who are unable 
to express aggression except in an ex- 
plosive manner. They kill a loved one 
or an acquaintance against their own 
conscience. The presence of a gun is the 
critical variable in this type of homi- 
cide. In the absence of firearms, aggres- 
sive explosions end quickly, causing only 
verbal or physical assaults. 

Given a certain number of guns in 
a particular community, a predictable 
number of accidents, suicides and ho- 
micides involving these weapons will re- 
sult. It matters not who owns the guns; 
the critical question is 
the overall number in 
circulation. From the 
standpoint of homicide 
prevention, it is mean- 
ingless whether the gun 
is registered, licensed or 
inspected. The mere 
presence of the weapon, 
regardless of its legal sta- 
tus, creates a statistical 
probability for the occur- 
rence of homicide. 

The total ban on pri- 
vate ownership of hand- 
guns through federal leg- 
islation is inevitable. It is 
only a matter of time be- 
fore the citizens of this 
country will refuse to tolerate the un- 
told suffering and loss of life caused by 
the absence of such a law. The basic 
issue is: How much do we value human 
life? 

Emanuel Tanay, M_D. 
Detroit 


The writer, a professor of psychiatry 
at Wayne State University, has been 
studying the causes of homicide for 15 
years and is now writing a book on the 
subject. 


Though I agree that more uniform 
and sensible firearms laws are required, 
1 must take strong exception to most of 
the assumptions implicit in your story 
“Battle Against the Gun” [Nov. 4]. 

Throughout the recitation of tragic 
killings there is the assumption that 
most of these would not have occurred 
if firearms, particularly handguns, were 
not present. To the contrary, a reading 
of history suggests that the problem is 
one of culture, not hardware. In the ab- 
sence of guns, those prone to violence 
have always found devastating weapons. 

The idea that there is something ter- 
rible in having the citizenry outgun the 
police is even more disturbing. Of those 
places where the reverse is the case 
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(Chile, Cuba, Spain, the U.S.S.R.), ban- 

ning most firearms and other weapons 

has facilitated the trampling of more ba- 
sic freedoms. 

Lance W. Haus 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


A gun has no will of its own. A gun 
does only what its owner causes it to 
do. The root of the problem is within 
the human heart. Cure the cause rather 
than treat surface symptoms. 

Nate De Lisi 
Kailua-Kona, Hawaii 





Counting Negative Votes 

The opportunity lost 
in this fall's campaign 
was the chance for pos- 
itive debate on the prob- 
lems that confront the 
nation—and there was 
plenty to talk about. As 
a result, the election be- 
came a negative referen- 
dum. If Republicans 
generally turned the vot- 
ers off, Democrats failed 
to turn them on. Neither 
party is offering a sub- 
stantive national pro- 
gram, or even a sense of 
direction, at a time when 
the country urgently 
needs both. 

This failure is most ominous for Re- 
publicans. Not only are we saddled with 
Watergate—temporarily, I trust—but 
the election has left us an even slimmer 
minority than before. Republicans will 
never be anything but a minority as long 
as we are perceived as a party of nar- 
row special interests, a party too often 
indifferent to the needs and aspirations 
of the majority of our citizens. 

The party can and will rebound. But 
we can do it only by developing a dis- 
tinct set of programs that offer realistic 
answers to the tough problems, especial- 
ly the economic ones, that face us all. 

Charles H. Percy 
U.S. Senator, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 


With last Tuesday's election, respon- 
sibility was passed from a lonely, trou- 
ble-plagued Republican presidency to 
an overwhelmingly Democratic Con- 
gress. The electorate is expecting the 
gentlemen in Congress to take the ini- 
tiative in rolling back the tidal wave of 
inflation. So, after all the bombast and 
promises, let’s see the Democrats put ac- 
tion where their mouths have been. 

(Mrs.) Mary Moree Krewson 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


———————————————————— 


Biloxi Bested Boston 


In your story about violence during 
Boston's school desegregation [Oct. 21], 
the writer observed: “It might have been 
Birmingham or Biloxi in the 1960s—but 
it was Boston last week.” 

Integration of the Biloxi public 
schools began in 1964 (our school dis- 
trict was the first in Mississippi to de- 
segregate). Newsmen came from all over 
the country to report the event. But they 
found not one demonstration concern- 
ing school desegregation, not one riot, 
no damage to property and no blood- 
shed. Incidentally, there were no fed- 
eral troops in our city, and no federal 
marshals had to enter any of our schools. 

To imply that the school situation 
in Biloxi in the 1960s could be compared 
to that in Boston this fall is unfair to 
the people of this community. They ap- 
proached school desegregation with re- 
straint, compassion and common sense. 

Olon E. Ray, Assistant Superintendent, 
Biloxi Municipal Separate School 
District, Biloxi, Miss. 





Inflation’s Saving Grace 

Thank you for making me realize 
by your story “Hidden Side of Inflation” 
(Nov. 4] that sky-high prices are not 
hurting me as much as I thought. Now 
all I have to do to make ends meet is 
what every other average American is 
doing—give up my European vacation, 
my summer home, my houseboat. 

I also realize that because of infla- 
tion, I have an extra bonus. Now that I 
can no longer afford all those materi- 
alistic items (like food), I am finally free 
to appreciate “older, nonmaterialistic 
American values.” Thanks, inflation, for 
saving my marriage. 

John Alvey 
Joliet, Ill. 


Sociologist-Author Richard Sennett 
warns that inflation is feeding hatred of 
work in the working class. I disagree. 
People in general have been doing less 
and wanting to get paid more long be- 
fore inflation set in. It is partly the cause, 
not the result, of our present inflation. 
The work ethic has disappeared, and 
pride in doing a job well has gone the 
way of many of our old standards. 

Beulah L. Bruckheim 
Binghamton, N_Y. 





Smokey the Bear Lives 

Some readers may conclude from 
your article “Let "Em Burn” [Oct. 28] 
that Smokey Bear is going to lay down 
his shovel. Don’t you believe it! 

The success of current actions allow- 
ing some fires to assume their historic 
role in selected areas under proper con- 
ditions depends on even greater public 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. 74 





Finding oil and keeping it flowing 
to you are vitally important to Texaco. 
But equally important is protecting 
the environment. That's why, 
on many offshore drilling rigs, we 


have underwater TV cameras on 
call 24 hours a day to give us eyes 
beneath the se 

At Texaco drilling operations 
we're interested in more than 


finding the oil you need. 

We want to make sure we don’t 
harm the environment in any 
way. So to keep watch deep in the 
ocean, where a man can’t see, 
we use a 'V camera and run it for 
as long as required. 

We also guard our projects with 
numerous other safety devices 
such as adjustable chokes for con- 


TEXACO PRESENTS 





trolling pressure, torque indicators, 
pit level and flow devices, high- 
oressure valves that protect against 
plowouts—and much more, | 
The names may not mean much 
to you, but they contribute to 
making our operations as safe as 
we possibly can. 

And we have, of course, the best 
safety device of all—the concern 


TER TV SPECIAL. 
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of the men who know that it’s not 
enough just to find oil. 
We're working to keep the gaso 
line and other petroleum products 
flowing to you in the safest possi- . 
ble way. That's why every Texaco : TEXACO 
operation is a 24-hour special. One : . 
you may never see— but it’s one of ae Ll Ray 
the many things we do to get the 
oil you need, safely. - We're working to keep your trust. 
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DISNEYLAND. THE MAGIC KINGDOM 


GREYHOUND RACING, TUUANA MEXICO 


The sun shines 350 days every year. On golden beaches, blue Pacific waters, 
warm deserts and close-by mountains. All yours — free. Hotels? Restaurants? 
Choose from hundreds, from plush to plain. You won’t believe the low rates. 
(Because our “season” lasts all year we don’t have to make a killing in three 
months.) And there are more things to see and do than any other place on 
earth. Come out of the cold to where the sun spends the winter. 


THEATRE. AMPHITHEATRE 


Free Vacation Kit. Write for your copy to: 








efforts to prevent and control unwanted 

fires. Over the past 30 years, nine out of 

ten forest fires have been started by peo- 

ple. Nobody I know wants to let these 

man-caused fires occur. Smokey’s mes- 
sage is now more vital than ever. 

John R. McGuire, Chief 

U.S. Forest Service 

Washington, D.C. 


Surviving Breast Cancer 

Having had a mastectomy, I found 
your article on breast cancer [Nov. 4] re- 
pugnant. The whole emphasis is on the 
loss of a breast and not, as it should be, 
on facing the hard fact of cancer. 

The thousands of people who have 
suffered the loss of arms, legs, eyes or 
vital functions through disease or acci- 
dent must feel bitter reading this maud- 
lin discourse on the loss of one of the 
least needed organs of the body. If I had 
to have cancer, this is the form that I 
would choose over any other. 

(Mrs.) Mary M. Yeiser 
Cincinnati 


Reader Mary Ann Page’s suggestion 
that the “male-dominated medical 
world” work on the problem of plastic 
surgery for mastectomies is a ridiculous 
one that only promotes the myth that 
women need sex appeal to be “whole.” 
While the Reach to Recovery group 
works to eliminate such fears, she wish- 
es only to inflate them. Probably few 
women are more whole than those who 
survive after facing death by cancer 
They know the full measure of life. 

Anne Boyden 
Madison, Wis. 


Shielded Room 


A substantial portion of TIME’s cri- 
tique of our paper, “Information Trans- 
mission under Conditions of Sensory 
Shielding” [Nov. 4], is based on Report- 
er Joe Hanlon’s comments in the New 
Scientist magazine, in which he discuss- 
es the Stanford Research Institute's in- 
vestigation of Uri Geller [the Israeli 
psychic and magician]. A principal ar- 
gument in Hanlon’s article with regard 
to the S.R.L. work is that S.R.I. research- 
ers were unaware that Geller could have 
obtained target information through the 
use of an implanted radio receiver in 
conjunction with confederates or bugged 
rooms. Since it was we who first brought 
this possibility to Hanlon’s attention 
when he visited us last January, we con- 
sider it irresponsible for him to lay na- 
iveté about such matters at our door. 

Harold Puthoffand Russell Targ 
Stanford Research Institute 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Hanlon, a physicist, acknowledged in 
his New Scientist article that Puthoffand 
Targ had used a room shielded against 
radio waves. But he still questioned the ef- 
ficacy of the shielding in preventing 
microwaves from passing through air- 
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conditioning ducts or cracks around the 
door and cited other possible means of 
evasion. 


A Greek View of Greece 

It is interesting to see the difference 
in perspective between those who live 
in a country and those who see it from 
outside. The American press salutes the 
fact that Greece is having free elections 
for the first time in ten years. That would 
seem just. And yet... 

After the Greek junta collapsed, the 
world suddenly saw what a shambles the 
military dictatorship had made of our 
country. The army called Constantine 
Caramanlis back from France to pick 
up the pieces. It was the popular plea, 
and that of all political figures, that Mr. 
Caramanlis create a government of na- 
tional unity with all parties represented, 
and for such a government to prepare 
elections. 

Mr. Caramanlis refused. The appa- 
ratus of his former party was still in- 
tact. He called elections that gave the 
other parties less than two months to 
prepare. The man most handicapped by 
the situation was Andreas Papandreou, 
who had just returned to Greece after 
644 years in exile. 

Yet Greece is witnessing an orga- 
nizational miracle. Mr. Papandreou 
called on the Greek people to organize 
themselves. Committees of initiative 
have sprung up all over Greece, and in 
a matter of weeks the Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement has become a major 
fact in Greek life 

Melina Mercouri 
Athens 


The star of Never on Sunday, an op- 
ponent of the deposed junta, has inter- 
rupted her show business career to run 
for Parliament, which continues a fam- 
ily tradition, Her father was an M.P., 
and her grandfather served as mayor of 
Athens 


Behind L.B.J.’s Door 


You report Doris Kearns as saying 
that Lyndon Johnson once told her that 
she reminded him strongly of his moth- 
er [Oct. 14]. If all of Doris Kearns’ psy- 
chohistorical analysis of Lyndon John- 
son is based on as shaky a premise as 
that one, with which I am personally fa- 
miliar, it is neither brilliant nor percep- 
tive. I well recall a visit Ms. Kearns 
made to the L.B.J. ranch after Johnson 
had left office. As she left a room where 
we were gathered, the former President 
said to her, “You remind me of my 
mother.” As the door closed behind her, 
Johnson turned to me and added, “My 
mother had a weight problem, too.” 

Mary Hardesty 
Austin, Texas 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Coal’s Chilling Strike 


The light at the end of the tunnel in 
the United Mine Workers contract ne- 
gotiations went out last week, and the 
nation was faced with the certainty 
that a dreaded nationwide coal strike 
would begin midnight Monday. The 
key question was how long the 120,000 
union miners would stay out. U.M.W 
President Arnold R. Miller predicts a 
strike lasting about two weeks; Inte- 
rior Department officials figure that the 
walkout could go on for three weeks 
—and that underground mines would 
stay closed for a week after that while 
federal inspectors check them for safe- 
ty. Even a short shutdown would dam- 
age the nation's faltering economy. A 
prolonged walkout would kick up the 
already high 6% U.S. jobless rate, top- 
ple the economy into a deeper reces- 
sion, and possibly force a disruptive 
confrontation between Government and 
labor. 

Bargaining with the quiet assistance 
of Federal Mediator W.J. Usery Jr., ne- 
gotiators for the U.M.W. and the Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators Association led 
by General Counsel Guy Farmer came 
close to reaching tentative agreement 
early last week. But at week’s end they 
still had not been able to wrap up a pact, 
and though some hope of a quick set- 
Uement remained, no time was left to 
stop the strike. Any new contract must 
be ratified by miners around the nation, 
a process that will take ten days or so. 
Miller last week firmly closed the door 
on any possibility that the miners would 
remain in the pits while the vote was 
being held. 

Key Differences. However long the 
strike lasts, the coal situation will ag- 
gravate inflation. The miners are de- 
termined to win an increase of about 
40% in wages and benefits over three 
years, which would equal the increase 
won by steelworkers last April. Late 
last week the miners, who earn be- 
tween $41 and $50 a day, won their de- 
mand for wage boosts of 8% in the 
first year of a new three-year contract 
and 4% in each of the next two years. 
But key differences remain. The op- 
erators have offered the union its first 
cost of living escalator, calling for a 
penny-an-hour pay hike for every point 
rise in the cost of living index; the min- 
ers want a cent for every .3 rise 

In addition, the U.M.W. is pushing 
for five-days-a-year paid sick leave y 
none now. The miners also want a huge 
increase in the royalty paid by compa- 
nies to support the union's health and re- 
tirement plans, from 80¢ per ton of coal 
mined now to $1.55 by 1977 


MANAGEMENT NEGOTIATOR GUY FARMER 


The miners feel that their demands 
are justified because the profits of some 
coal companies have tripled or even qua- 
drupled so far this year. But a settle- 
ment of the size that the U.M.W. wants 
would probably lift the price of coal 
above its present record $15 a ton on 
long-term contracts and put more up- 
ward pressure on utility bills, steel prices 
and the cost of chemicals. Miller, in his 
first big bargaining test as U.M.W. pres- 
ident, has no margin for moderation. He 
runs the risk that his fractious rank and 
file members will thumb down any 
agreement he signs 

Walkout Impact. U.M.W. mem- 
bers dig 75% of the nation’s soft coal, 
and the impact of their walkout on the 
economy will be felt quickly. Half of the 
electricity generated in the U'S. is fired 
by coal. A walkout could quickly lead 
to power cutbacks in factories and 
homes, especially in the Southeast, 
where many utilities are down to a two- 
week coal stockpile. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the nation’s biggest pro- 
ducer of electricity, has asked customers 
to reduce consumption by 20%. Coal- 
hauling railroads, notably the bankrupt 
Penn Central, would be hurt swiftly. All 
together, 12,000 railroad workers face 
layoffs in the next two weeks 

Steel mills, which have about 30 days 
of coking coal on hand, would imme- 
diately be forced to slow production to 
conserve stocks. If a strike lasted only 
two weeks, industry officials say, steel 
production would be slashed in half. 
Scarcities would cripple production in the 
auto, construction and appliance indus- 
tries. Indeed, the effects of a coal strike 
would rapidly spread into almost every 
sector of the economy and chop $3 bil- 
lion from the nation’s output of goods 
and services in just two weeks. By Gov- 
ernment estimate, a month-long strike 
would add as many as half a million 
workers to the ranks of the unemployed, 
which already total 5.5 million 

The Federal Energy Administration 
has worked out a “priority use” program 
that would funnel foreign and nonunion 
coal (about 25% of the total) into cer- 
tain vital areas. The Government has 
also drawn up a stage-by-stage series of 
emergency steps, beginning with the re- 
laxation of certain antipollution stan- 
dards (for example, to let utilities burn 
relatively smoky coal if that is all that 
is available) and ending with a ban on 
nonessential lighting. 

Administration officials concede 
that at some point, perhaps three weeks 
after a walkout begins, President Ford 
would probably have to obtain a Taft- 
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Hartley Act injunction that would send 
the miners back to work for an 80-day 
cooling-off period. White House aides 
have been unenthusiastic about resort- 
ing to Taft-Hartley. They reason that 
angry miners would dig as little coal as 
possible during the cooling-off period. 
Then the strike might resume after the 
injunction expired, with coal stockpiles 
even more depleted than before. 

One ominous measure of the 
U.M.W.’s mood: some of its key officials, 
including Miller, have been visiting Brit- 
ain to discuss strike tactics with the ul- 
tramilitant leaders of that country’s coal 
miners. As mentors, the British miners 
have harrowing credentials. Last year 
they staged a four-month slowdown and 
strike that battered the United King- 
dom's economy, drove prices into the 
stratosphere and toppled the Conserva- 
tive Government. 


One Bright Sign 


Savings and loan associations 
normally lend more than half of the 
mortgage money that home buyers 
use to purchase houses, but this year 
they have had little cash to hand out. 
From April through September, the 
Sand Ls lost almost $2.8 billion in de- 
posits as savers withdrew their funds 
to seek higher interest rates else- 
where. Now, though, the Federal Re- 
serve has eased its credit squeeze, in- 
terest rates on competing invest- 
ments are coming down, and in 
October the S and Ls took in an es- 
timated $650 million of new savings. 
The inflow will have to continue for 
several more months before the S and 
Ls rebuild their reserves enough to 
advance mortgage money liberally 
again, but the October inflow is none- 
theless about the only good news that 
would-be home buyers have received 
in months. 
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FOOD 
Blood on the Range 


In a windswept cornfield near the 
aptly named Minnesota farming com- 
munity of Pillager last week, a farmer 
placed the barrel of a 22-cal. pistol 
against the head of a three-month-old 
calfand pulled the trigger, felling the an- 
imal instantly. Another farmer then slit 
the calf's jugular vein. Its carcass was 
dragged to a freshly dug trench and 
kicked in. Another calf was shot and dis- 
posed of in the same manner, then an- 
other and another, until by midafter- 
noon almost 300 head had been 
destroyed and piled in the pit. The day’s 
last kill was a sackful of ten-day-old 
piglets; they were shot and dumped into 
the grave. 

Cattlemen’s Plight. Planned for a 
month by a group of disgruntled farm- 
ers, each of whom contributed three or 
four animals, the slaughter was dutiful- 
ly recorded by television cameras and 
flashed into millions of American homes 
on network newscasts that evening. The 
point of the staged massacre was to draw 
White House attention to the cattle- 
men’s plight. Caught between soaring 
feed-grain prices and depressed whole- 
sale prices for their beef, farmers claim 
that they are losing money and in some 
cases facing bankruptcy. (Consumers 
have hardly noticed much drop in meat 
prices, but farmers suspect middlemen 
of raising their profit margins unjusti- 
fiably.) The farmers want relief in the 
form of emergency loans or reduced 
meat imports to kick up prices further. 
Some even call for the resignation of Ag- 
riculture Secretary Earl Butz, who they 
feel does not support their interests. 

Voicing similar demands, other 
groups of farmers have staged their own 
slaughters in recent weeks, with photog- 
raphers and reporters nearly outnum- 
bering cattlemen. Near Utica, N.Y., 
dairy farmers herded 100 calves into a 





MASS SLAUGHTER OF CALVES IN CURTISS, WIS. BY FARMERS PROTESTING LOW PRICES AND HIGH FEED COSTS 


packing plant, killed them, and distrib- 
uted the meat to local Mennonites. In 
Texas, a mass slaughter of 3,000 calves 
was halted last month, but only after a 
meeting was scheduled between farmers 
and Agriculture Department officials. 

Slaughter is a barnacled publicity- 
getting gimmick used frequently by 
farmers in bad times. During the De- 
pression, cattlemen killed entire herds 
because beef prices could not cover costs 
of livestock shipments. But with the 
slaughters occurring as they do in the 
midst of a growing awareness of the 
world food crisis, the farmers seem to 
have hurt their cause rather than helped 
it. President Ford called one Wisconsin 
slaughter “shocking and wasteful,” say- 
ing it did nothing to solve the farmers’ 
problem. The Humane Society of the 
U.S. condemned “the needless killing of 
any living creature ... for publicity pur- 
poses.” Some of the criticism sank in, 
leading to hopes that the carnage might 
give way to a humane alternative. In 
Louisville last week, members of the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization gave away 
more than 200 calves to people who 
promised to maintain them for six 
months. But the slaughter is likely to 
continue with far less fanfare until the 
farmers squeeze up the prices that they 
collect. 


ENERGY 


Doubts About Gibson 


Two weeks ago, President Ford con- 
fidently introduced Andrew E. Gibson, 
52, to newsmen as his choice to become 
federal energy administrator at year’s 
end. But last week the White House an- 
nounced with great embarrassment that 
it was holding up Gibson’s formal nom- 
ination while the FBI checked more thor- 
oughly into his background as a corpo- 
rate executive and former head of the 
U.S. Maritime Administration. Presi- 
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TROUBLED ANDREW E. GIBSON 
Too hastily chosen. 


dential Press Secretary Ron Nessen ex- 
plained lamely that the nomination had 
been decided on hastily (Ford had just 
forced John C. Sawhill’s resignation as 
FEA chief), without time to conduct the 
usual investigation. 

It was a startling admission, brought 
on largely by press inquiries. Rumors 
about the little-known Gibson’s ties to 
the oil-shipping industry had been cir- 
culating in Washington since his selec- 
tion, and they surfaced last week in a 
detailed article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The gist of the story: 

A freighter captain when he was 
only 22, Gibson later became a senior 
vice president of Grace Lines, then 
worked briefly for an international con- 
sulting firm before being appointed head 
of the Maritime Administration in 1969. 
In that post, he helped to draft legis- 
lation that made more U.S. shipbuilders 
eligible for Government subsidies. 

Disputed Implications. While still 
at the Maritime Administration, the 
Journal reported, Gibson was ap- 
proached by and began negotiating for 
a job with Interstate Oil Transport Co., 
then a small barge and tug company 
In early June 1972 he moved up to As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, but he 
joined the Philadelphia-based Interstate 
as its president in January 1973. After 
only 16 months on the job, Gibson left 
Interstate last May in disagreement over 
its merger with a subsidiary of Cities Ser- 
vice Co., a big oil company. But Inter- 
state had already agreed to buy out his 
contract if he left for $1 million, payable 
over ten years. Under that agreement, 
he would still be receiving money from 
the company while he ran the FEA. In- 
terstate gets all its revenue from oil com- 
panies—which the FEA regulates—and 
from utilities, for which its tankers carry 
petroleum. The company’s impressive 
growth, the Journal suggests, is largely a 
result of subsidies and loan guarantees 
for tanker construction that it has re- 
ceived from the Maritime Administra- 
tion that Gibson once headed; its sales 
now are around $30 million a year. 

Gibson concedes that the 
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Street Journal story was “generally 
C.K.” on the facts but disputes its im- 
plications. He did begin talking with 
Interstate about a job in May 1972 while 
still at the Maritime Administration, 
he told TIME. When those discussions 
began, he contends, he notified the Ad- 
ministration’s subsidy-approval board 
that he was to see nothing concerning 
Interstate. Several weeks later, Inter- 
state was one of three companies in- 
cluded in a $90.6 million subsidy. But 
by then, Gibson says, he had decided 
to stay in the Government for a while 
as Assistant Commerce Secretary and 
had to all intents and purposes left the 
Maritime Administration at least three 
weeks before the subsidy came up. 

Gibson denies that his ties to Inter- 
state would influence the decisions about 
the oil and shipping industries that he 
would make at FEA and implies that his 
troubles are the result of Washington 
backbiting. “There are people in town 
who, for reasons best known to them, 
would like to cut my throat,” he says. 
His problems illustrate the difficulties 
involved when the Government ap- 
points toa regulatory agency a man from 
the industry that is regulated. Given the 
post-Watergate climate, some Senate 
aides think that the Senate will refuse 
to confirm Gibson’s nomination—if it 
ever gets there. 


OIL 


How the Money Rolls In 


No oil well ever gushed black gold 
as rapidly as foreign currency and oth- 
er forms of monetary reserves are pour- 
ing into the treasuries of the countries 
that quadrupled oil prices in the past 
year. According to figures released last 
week by the International Monetary 
Fund, the 13 members of the Organi- 
zation of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries had piled up by Sept. 30 more 
than $38 billion of monetary reserves, 
or an awesome 19% of the world total, 
v. $13 billion, or 7% of the global total, 
a year earlier. Nigeria’s reserves mul- 
tiplied nine times, to $4 billion; Iran's 
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six times, to $6.3 billion. Saudi Arabia’s 
reserves nearly tripled, to $11.5 billion, 
making it fourth in the world behind 
West Germany, the U.S. and Japan. 
The oil cartel members, of course, 
are accumulating this wealth at the ex- 
pense of the countries that buy their pe- 
troleum. Largely because of inflated oil 
prices, Britain this year is running a def- 
icit of about $10 billion on trade in goods 
and services, Italy $9 billion, and France 
$6 billion. The U'S. too is slipping deep- 
er into the red. Surprisingly, some oil- 
importing countries have increased their 
monetary reserves slightly this year 
—but largely by borrowing, from banks 
and each other, to pay their oil bills. 
The huge and growing debts put a crush- 
ing interest burden on some nations. 
Italy will pay out nearly $1 billion in in- 
terest on its international debts this year. 
Many underdeveloped nations are hurt 
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“If we ever run 
put of metals we'll 
live like this.” 


Which is true? The threat of u 
crippling metal shortage or thc 
promise of ample supply? Both, to 
some extent. The key is abundant 
supply at acceptable cost. 


Domestic metals are indeed less 
abundant. Much of our nation’ 
easily-accessible, high-grade min- 
eral ore is gone. We import most 
types. There’s no prospect we'll 
-ver be completely self-sufficient. 
Recycling extends our supplies 
somewhat, but over the long term 
we must develop new mineral 
sources 


We know there are untold 
amounts of lower grade ores in 
the ground. The problem they 
pose is one of cost. It’s expensive 
to find, mine and process these 
ores and then reclaim the land 
for useful purposes. But unless 
we're totally irresponsible, we can 
have the metal we need without a 
drastic change in our life style. 


We should start by taking inven- 
tory now of all mineral ores still 
available on both private and pub- 
lic lands. When we know the ex- 
tent of our resources, a responsible 
mineral industry can develop them 

. at an acceptable cost to meet 
critical needs and protect the 
environment. 


And we should encourage this 
same action in other countries. 
We say this not only because 
Caterpillar makes machines used 
in mining, not only because it 
takes metal to make those ma- 
chines; but because mineral re- 
source development is essential to 
the great hope for a better life for 
all the peoples of the world. 


Let’s give it the priority it de- 
serves. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


Caterpillar, Cat and G are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


“The world has 
plenty of metal.” 
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even worse because they have to spend 
their small amounts of foreign earnings 
for oil instead of other basic necessities. 

So far, the Arabs are depositing most 
of their oil wealth in banks. Early this 
year they considered only about ten of 
the biggest American and European 
banks worthy of holding their cash, but 
now they deem about 50 banks, includ- 
ihg several in Japan, to be acceptable. 
Some banks, however, are either turn- 
ing down oil-money deposits or paying 
2% to 3% less interest on them than on 
other money. The problem: the conser- 
vative Arab governments keep much of 
their money in very short-term depos- 
its, and the bankers feel that they can- 
not make long-term investments or 
loans to such needy candidates as cash- 


EYECATCHERS 


Eastern’s Astronaut 


Astronaut Frank Borman gained 
global fame on Christmas Eve 1968 
when, from the first moon-orbiting 
space capsule, his voice was heard on 
radio and TV sets round the world read- 
ing from the Book of Genesis. A week 
later, Borman and Crewmates James 
Lovell and William Anders were cho- 
sen TIME’s Men of the Year. Yet Bor- 
man soon learned that man does not live 
by glory alone. In 1970, the onetime 
fighter pilot, then 42, joined Eastern Air 
Lines as a vice president with vaguely 
defined duties. “People thought I was 
going to be some kind of p.r. man,” says 
Borman. 

Instead, Borman has proved to be a 
tough, able executive. In July 
he was promoted to executive 
vice president in charge of all 
Eastern operations, making } 
him part of the line’s top iA 
management triumvirate, 
along with Chairman Floyd 
Hall and Chief Financial Of- 
ficer Charles Simons. Lately 
Borman, who earns $110,000 
a year, has played a major 
role in lifting the carrier out 
of the red. Last month East- 
ern reported profits of $16.9 
million for this year’s first 
nine months, v. a $24 million 
loss in the comparable peri- 
od last year. Among other things, Bor- 
man cut operating costs by supervising 
the firing of nearly 3,000 Eastern work- 
ers, including 870 in higher echelons. 
“We've done away with committees and 
claptrap,” he says. He regained East- 
ern’s reputation for punctuality by re- 
arranging some schedules, dropping oth- 
ers, and improving baggage handling. 
He has also started “friendliness” class- 
es for some 9,000 Eastern employees 
who deal with the public. Says Borman: 
“There’s no fancy footwork, no easy 
way. You've got to go out and operate a 
good service company.” 
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FRANK BORMAN 


strapped oil importers out of Arab 
money that might be snatched away. 
Middle Eastern officials tirelessly in- 
sist that they have no desire to cause a 
collapse of the Western financial sys- 
tem, and they have begun lending a bit 
of their new money to the governments 
of oil-importing nations. The Saudis, for 
example, have bought large quantities 
of U.S. Treasury bills, and Iran has ex- 
tended a credit of $1.2 billion to Brit- 
ain’s nationalized industries. Such loans 
may slightly and temporarily relieve the 
strain on Western treasuries, but in the 
long run, the present situation is unsus- 
tainable. Eventually the Western na- 
tions will have to cut oil imports—at the 
cost of damage to their economies—un- 
less the oil producers cut the price of pe- 


Treasury's Wunderkind 


In the past few months, 
Gerald Parsky, 32, seems to 
have emerged out of nowhere 
to become one of official 
Washington's brightest new 
Wunderkinder—and the 
youngest Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury ever. Parsky 
serves Treasury Secretary 
William Simon as confidant, 
emissary and all-round Mr. 
Fixit. He sees Simon a doz- 
en times daily and often clos- 
es his 14-hour workday chat- 
ting with his chief over soggy pizza 
and a couple of fingers of Scotch. With 
his wife and two children, Parsky some- 
times spends Sunday, his only day off, 
at the Simon estate in Virginia. 

Lean, tireless, dapper and 
serenely poised, Parsky was 
born in Connecticut, grad- 
uated from Princeton, and 
was for a time an English 
teacher (he still unwinds 
by reading Wordsworth and 
Keats). He later became a 
corporate securities lawyer 
and then a middle-level Trea- 
sury official. He left that post 
in 1973 for the Federal En- 
ergy Office, then headed by 
Simon, where he established 
himself as a crack coordi- 
nator and credible witness 
in congressional hearings. 
When Simon became Treasury Secre- 
tary, he tailored a new job especially 
for Parsky. Among other things, Par- 
sky is charged with developing policies 
to muffle the impact of high-priced oil 
imports on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. Last week Parsky was in Cairo 
to discuss the possibility of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt. There is some 
talk that Simon will soon leave the Cab- 
inet. But for the moment, at least, Simon 
is the Administration's chief economic 
spokesman; and as his alter ego, Jerry 
Parsky is one of the Administration's 
most powerful bright young men. 
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troleum to a level that their customers 
can afford. 

So far, there is no sign that the oil 
producers are willing to do so. The Sau- 
di and Iranian governments have talked 
of shaving the price a bit, but the most 
optimistic estimate of how much they 
might cut is 10%. A reduction of that 
size would not give the oil importers any 
significant financial relief, some bankers 
even think that it would do more harm 
than good because it could discourage 
conservation and development of alter- 
nate sources of energy such as nuclear 
power. In any case, there is no certain- 
ty of even a small oil price cut. The out- 
look is for a continued flood of cash to 
the oil producers and continued severe 
strain for the rest of the world. 





Nevada Slim 


Writer Ambrose Bierce 
once observed that “the gam- 
bling known as business looks 
with austere disfavor upon 
the business known as gam- 
bling.” Yet in today’s skittish 
economic climate, most busi- 
nessmen can only view with 
envy the profitable growth of 
the gaming empire headed by 
William Fisk Harrah, 63. It 
includes two glossy Nevada 
casinos—one in Reno, one in 
Lake Tahoe—along with two 
hotels containing 19 food-service areas 
and 18 cocktail bars. In the fiscal year 
ended in June, Harrah's Inc. of Reno, 
one of two gambling operations listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
raked in a profit of $9.1 million on rec- 
ord revenues of $111 million, and this 
year expects to do even better. 

Harrah, a tall, slim man with a taste 
for clothes tailored in Beverly Hills and 
Rome, opened a bingo parlor in Reno 
in 1937, and has been a winner ever 
since. One key to his success is that gam- 
bling odds inevitably favor the house—a 
4% to 7% advantage on slot machines, 
for example. Still, Harrah takes pains 
to make losing attractive, like hiring 
comely college girls as blackjack deal- 
ers. But the company’s biggest edge is 
sound management. Harrah's 6,500 em- 
ployees are organized into 42 depart- 
ments, which are admin- 
istered by carefully re- 
cruited professional man- 
agers. Experts have com- 
piled operational manuals 
for every job from busboy 
to croupier, and even fin- 
gerprints on glass doors 
are quickly wiped away 
by ever-alert employees. 
Harrah is now working on 
plans to expand his casi- 
nos and hotels at a cost of 
$60 million—to be provid- 
ed by his eternally opti- 
mistic patrons. 
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Some Steps to Stop Oil Blackmail 


The long lines at the gasoline stations are gone, and Amer- 
ican homes will probably be warm and snug this winter. But 
high oil prices remain, and they threaten to knock the world 
off its axis. They greatly fuel the rocketing rate of inflation in 
most nations. They stunt economic growth almost everywhere. 
They compound balance of payment woes—lItaly totters on 
the brink of bankruptcy—and thus threaten international 
trade, the lifeblood of an interdependent world. 

Exorbitant oil prices also reduce food production; the hun- 
griest nations find it ever harder to pay for petroleum-based 
fertilizers. These same nations are strapped for money to buy 
imported food because they have to spend so much of their 
scant foreign exchange just to buy oil. Yet the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries is unperturbed. The OPEC 
cartel shows no disposition to cut prices significantly. 

Not many years ago, the solution would have been the 
brisk dispatch of gunboats to the Persian Gulf. For a few mil- 
itarily insignificant states to wreak economic havoc on most 
of the world’s major powers would have been unthinkable. 
Today it is the gunboats that are unthinkable or almost so, per- 
haps not so much from moral fastidiousness as from a fear in 
the West that the Soviets would not stand for it. 

But peaceful means do exist to put pressure on OPEC. Be- 
cause the U.S. has technical know-how, financial might and 
far more abundant domestic energy reserves than most other 
nations, it can, with determination, reduce its dependence on 
the cartel’s oil. America now burns 16 million bbl. of oil dai- 
ly. Of that, 6.3 million bbl. a day—or 35% of the nation’s oil 
consumption and 18% of its total energy—flows from abroad. 
If the U.S. could pare its oil demands by | million bbl. a day 
—a mere 3% of all the energy that it uses—the benefits might 
be considerable, not only for America but for the rest of the 
world as well. 

. 

At the moment hundreds of millions of surplus barrels of 
oil are in storage tanks round the globe. With less business 
from the U.S., the OPEC states would have even more surplus 
capacity on their hands. The cartel is already reducing pro- 
duction; to maintain high prices in the midst of significant 
US. conservation, OPEC would have to cut further. Only the 
sparsely populated Arab nations could afford such a cutback. 
At some point, several OPEC members would probably lower 
prices—nobody dares speculate by how much—thereby tak- 
ing at least a modest step toward normal market conditions. 
And the U.S. would have taken a long step toward coping 
with an onrushing era of raw-material scarcity. 

The strategy to those ends is no mystery. Indeed, it has 


been repeated so often that it has the hollow resonance of a 
cliché: The U.S. must increase domestic energy supplies while 
decreasing consumption. Studies by the Ford Foundation and 
the Federal Energy Administration present the options in de- 
tail. They leave no doubt that energy conservation is possible 
with some sacrifice. All that is lacking is a firm decision to 
commit the U.S. toa course of action. 

Such a decision has so far been avoided because all of the 
obvious cures entail serious political risks. To increase do- 
mestic energy supplies involves such environmental gambles 
as oil spills at sea and strip mining on land, and as the elec- 
tion returns suggested, environmentalism can be a potent po- 
litical issue. Conversely, to decrease energy consumption 
would slow the economy, which seems too weak to stand 
much strain. No matter what President Ford and the con- 
gressional leaders suggest, they will confront criticism. 

. 

Yet something clearly must be done, and the place to 
start is the area with the most wastage of energy—motoring. 
The automobile burns 13% of all the oil consumed in the 
US. A special gasoline tax should be imposed on every gal- 
lon sold. This “conservation fee” would lead to car pooling 
and increased use of rails and other mass transit. The tax 
would cut down on the Sunday joyride, the midnight trip to 
the corner drugstore to get a pack of cigarettes, the national 
restlessness that led one observer to update Descartes’s Cog- 
ito, ergo sum for America: “I move, therefore I’m alive.” And 
the tax would be effective. The Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration reckons that every penny of such a surcharge would re- 
duce gasoline consumption by 25,000 bbl. a day. The highest 
tax considered—30¢ a gallon—would save 700,000 to 800,000 
bbl. a day in the first year, and one million bbl. daily by the 
third year as motorists curb their driving more and more. 

There are, of course, drawbacks. The political difficulties 
of enacting a gas tax would be enormous. Such potent forces 
as the automakers, the autoworkers, the teamsters and the 
farmers, among others, are dead set against it. A gas levy 
would cut into sales of new cars and might damage parts of 
the recreation industry, as well as other businesses. It could 
add to the price of food because farmers use much gasoline to 
run their machinery. Because gasoline prices are figured into 
the Consumer Price Index, a gas tax would trigger wage in- 
creases for the 4.5 million workers covered by contracts that 
have escalator clauses pegged to the CPI. Meanwhile, the high- 
er prices for gasoline would fall most heavily on inflation’s 
worst-hurt victims: low-income Americans. 

While these problems are real, they are not insurmount- 
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Volkswagen’s 
Sublime-to-the-Ridiculous Sale 


The Sublime VW 412 


luxury 412 comes equipped with fuel injection, 4-wheel indeper 





automatic tra steel-belted radials, plush seats and thick carpeting—all at no extra cost 





ealer is prepared to offer you substantial savings on his remaining '74 mod 








The Ridiculous VW Thing 
We've just reduced the price of the Volkswagen Thing from $3150 to $2775.* What's a Thing? 
The car that can be anything. The doors come off, the top goes up or down Ithe windshield, too), and it 


has an air-cooled rear engine that gives you the traction you need to go just about anywhere 


(Participating dealers only.) 


*Thing (181) East Coast P.O.E., 8 tail price, (West ast slightly higher.) Loca! taxes and other dealer delivery charg addit |Volkswag 








PME MIIVILINNT. 


Take us up and keep your business moving. 


An idea that makes real sense these days. Piedmont’s wide-comfort 737 fanjets 
can reduce long hours on the road to efficient minutes in the air. So you can 
spend less time traveling and more time producing. Or call personally on 
several customers in about the same time it might otherwise take you to reach 
one. As a regional airline covering 12 states and 75 cities, Piedriont makes 
getting down to business easy and convenient. We serve places like New York, 
Chicago, Washington and Atlanta, as well as Cincinnati, Memphis, Nashville, 
Richmond, Roanoke, Asheville, Bristol/Kingsport/Johnson City and many 
others. We've also got a bright new look to go with our confident outlook that 
says, “get going.’ And you can do that by seeing your travel agent or calling 
Piedmont. We've got a place for you. Piedmont Airlines. 
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: e © Each volume covered with fabric 
=== ©9%” by 11%” 
<3 : © 176 to 208 pages, at least 300 step-by-step 
: drawings plus numerous full-color photographs 
© Special instructions for left-handers included 






The introductory volume, The Classic A special section in the 


Techniques, shows you how to adjust any introductory volume (created 
pattern, so the finished garment fits you especially for this volume by 
beautifully; lay out your pattern on the fabric, a professional tie maker), 

pin it and cut it properly; cut plaid and gives you instructions for the 
striped fabrics so the design is evenly 8 simple steps that lead to a 


matched; attach sleeves, collars, pockets 
and waistbands with professional results; 
put in zippers perfectly; and much more! 


pertect tie 





Make a colorful caftan to wear at 
home or to parties. It takes only a few 
hours with the easy-to-follow direc- 
tions in The Art of Sewing. 


Design by June Shaw 





ERICA WILSON, embroidery consultant, for The Classic / 
Techniques, created the new crewel design shown on this vest 

Complete directions for the design (which may be used not only 

a8 shown but in many other ways), appear on pages 168-169 

of the introductory volume. 













PIE MIITVLINTT. 


Take us up and keep your business moving. 


An idea that makes real sense these days. Piedmont's wide-comfort 737 fanjets 
can reduce long hours on the road to efficient minutes in the air. So you can 
spend less time traveling and more time producing. Or call personally on 
several customers in about the same time it might otherwise take you to reach 
one. As a regional airline covering 12 states and 75 cities, Piedmont makes 
getting down to business easy and convenient. We serve places like New York, 
Chicago, Washington and Atlanta, as well as Cincinnati, Memphis, Nashville, 
Richmond, Roanoke, Asheville, Bristol/Kingsport/Johnson City and many 
others. We've also got a bright new look to go with our confident outlook that 
says, ‘get going: And you can do that by seeing your travel agent or calling 
Piedmont. We've got a place for you. Piedmont Airlines. 





able. Detroit could make up for some lost business by build- 
ing more buses and other forms of mass transit. If people 
stayed at home more, there would be a surge in many types 
of goods, from TV sets to parlor games; although people might 
avoid long-distance trips, they might well flock to closer re- 
sorts and motels. If people drove less, it would be logical to 
give gasoline a lower weighting in the CPI, thus reducing the 
impact ofa gas tax on wage escalations. 

Most of the money collected from the tax could be, in- 
deed should be, given back to low-income Americans, as well 
as farmers, doctors and others who absolutely have to use 
cars, tractors or trucks to do their jobs. These refunds could 
be made through a combination of lower payroll withholding 
taxes, higher welfare and Social Security payments and even 
some direct subsidies. If farmers got an income tax break to 
compensate for the costlier gasoline, there would be no cause 
for food prices to rise as a consequence of a gas tax. 

While all this may sound complicated, it is preferable to 
any alternative now foreseen. For a while, some high Ad- 
ministration officials favored setting a definite limit on oil im- 
ports; the French have already declared that they will buy no 
more than $10.1 billion worth of oil a year, the equivalent of 
a 10% drop in oil imports. While this plan has some ad- 
vantages, it could create shortages that would unduly strain 
the U.S. economy and ultimately lead to gasoline 
rationing. There have also been suggestions for 
outright rationing. But this would create an 
enormous and cumbersome new bureau- 
cracy. 

Beyond a gas tax, many congres- 
sional actions could encourage en- 
ergy conservation. Some of the best 
ideas: 

> A gasoline mileage stan- 
dard for new cars. America’s old 
automobiles get, on the average, 
only 13.2 miles per gallon; new 
ones average 15.9 m.p.g. Con- 
gress should set standards to 
force Detroit to do even better, 
Starting with 1978 models. In that 
year, if the average of a manufac- 
turer's cars were under 17 m.p.g., the 
maker would be taxed on a sliding 
scale. In subsequent years, the standards 
would gradually increase, to 20 m.p.g. in 
1982. As a side benefit, the standards would 
encourage drivers to turn in their 
gas-voracious old cars for the 
more efficient new ones. 

> A diversion of resources from the Highway Trust Fund. 
Though $200 million from the $6 billion-a-year fund is al- 
ready going for urban buses, the Trust’s overriding purpose is 
still to subsidize road building. Considerably more should be 
used to help pay for mass transit of all kinds. If motorists are 
to leave their cars in their garages, they must have alter- 
native ways of getting around. While the need for more urban 
transit has been well documented, the suburbs, too, will need 
many more specialized buses. Money from the Trust Fund 
could help communities buy new mini-buses and “dial-a-bus” 
services, 

> A federal tax credit for proper home insulation. At pres- 
ent, 13% of the country’s total energy goes into home heat- 
ing, and much of the heat escapes through leaky windows 
and poorly insulated roofs. Beyond urging Americans to turn 
their thermostats down, Congress would do well to enact leg- 
islation permitting homeowners to deduct 25% of the cost of 
properly insulating their houses and putting in storm win- 
dows; owners of commercial buildings, which tend to be bet- 
ter insulated, could be given a 15% tax credit. 

Even if a tough, rigorously enforced conservation pro- 
gram were introduced, planners would still confront difficult 
choices in expanding domestic energy supplies. Some eco- 
nomic and ecological tradeoffs are unavoidable, but environ- 
mental damage can be minimized. For example, it may not 
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“NO IMMEDIATE MIRACLES” 


ESSAY 


be necessary to risk major spills off the golden beaches from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego or to push massive strip mining 
in the Rocky Mountain states if the plentiful energy resourc- 
es that are available elsewhere are utilized. 

The Gulf of Mexico contains large leased areas that have 
not yet been tapped. They should be. In Alaska, the Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve No. 4, which President Ford has ordered 
opened for commercial exploration, may contain even more 
oil than the North Slope field. If it proves so, the capacity of 
the Alaska pipeline could be increased 100% so that it would 
look like a double-barreled shotgun and carry 4 million bbl. 
a day. 

. 

Congress should enact the long-awaited strip-mining bill 
to help increase coal production from the present 600 million 
tons per year to 1 billion tons. The growth would occur, as 
the bill now stands, in regions where the land can be re- 
claimed after surface mining: mainly the Midwest and Ap- 
palachia. Reclaiming the arid stretches of the West would be 
more difficult. In the meantime, underground mining, which 
is the only way to extract most of the nation’s 1.3 trillion tons 
of coal, should be expanded by using advanced technology: 
machines that continuously bore or shave seams and greatly 
increase production. 

Coal, a “dirty” fuel, should not be allowed to 
foul the air when burned. Effective antipollu- 
tion devices, called scrubbers, already exist; 
G.M. and several big utilities now use 
them. Congress should specify that 
similar equipment be installed in 
power plants and factories over the 
next five years. Once such rules 
have been set, industry could 
make firm plans for using the 
fuel, providing what coalmen 
call “a marriage, not a date.” 

Under these conditions, the coal 

industry could supply 24% of the 

nation’s needs, up from 17% now. 
Natural gas poses a different 
problem. Producers vehemently 
maintain that they will not open 
new supplies unless the Government 
deregulates prices of gas sold in inter- 
State commerce. But such action would 
quadruple or quintuple costs to consumers 
and create huge “windfall” profits for the 
gas producers. Thus Congress 
should retain controls but raise 
the price of interstate gas from 
its present, unrealistically low level of between 25¢ and 42¢ 
per thousand cu. ft. to a more attractive range, say, between 
60¢ and 90¢. 

While U.S. energy requirements can be met by conven- 
tional fossil fuels, research and development of alternative 
sources—solar and thermal energy and the like—should con- 
tinue apace. Development of the fusion process should be 
given top priority as a replacement for the breeder reactor, 
which employs the riskier nuclear fission process. 

FEA polls show that Americans, who are perhaps unjustly 
accused of being galvanized by nothing less than all-out war, 
are ready to adopt measures to conserve energy despite the 
costs involved. This willingness to accept some austerity may 
reveal a realism about the horrendous international prob- 
lems created by extortionate oil prices. Or perhaps the dire 
drumbeat of warnings about diminishing reserves of raw ma- 
terials has made the difference. Self-preservation, like char- 
ity, starts at home. Either way, it may well be that Amer- 
icans will accept sacrifices, if only someone calls upon them 
for more than voluntary half measures. Just the other day, 
White House Press Secretary Ronald Nessen was seen wear- 
ing his WIN (for WHIP INFLATION NOW) button upside down. 
In that position, Nessen explained, it spelled out NIM (for NO 
IMMEDIATE MIRACLES). Nobody is asking for miracles from 
Nessen’s boss—just some firm decisions. ® Philip Herrera 
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Grade-School 
Philosophers 


It was hardly the ordinary elemen- 
tary-school class. First-graders were 
learning to categorize: “Four stores and 
three men make seven things in the 
world we can touch.” In the same class- 
room, sixth-graders were making dis- 
tinctions between things and beings: “If 
you have a friend who is only your friend 
when you are lonely, then you are using 
your friend as a thing.” Another added 
perceptively: “You use a person as a 
thing if you have sex together and don’t 
care about the person. 

In fact, the experimental class set 
up in Newark’s Morton Street School 
last year was designed to expose young 
children to a rigorous introduction to 
philosophy. It covered syllogistic infer- 
ences, universal and particular sentenc- 
es, logic, differences of degree, relation- 
ships and styles of thought. The course 
was so successful that it is being intro- 
duced for fifth- and sixth-graders this 
week in other elementary schools in 
Newark and in Texas. 

Better Reasoning. The pioneering 
course was put together by Matthew 
Lipman, 51, a philosophy professor at 
Montclair State College, who had long 
thought that primary schools could do 
a better job of teaching children to rea- 

n. “In the beginning it was hard, be- 
cause the children were very excited,” 
recalls Morton Street Teacher Gerry 
Dawson. “By the end of the course, they 
were going to the library and taking vol- 
umes of the encyclopedia home.” 

In one philosophy lesson, Dawson 
discussed the use of generalizations and 
the natural inclination of children to be- 
lieve that their personal experience is a 
universal condition. She urged her stu- 
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dents to qualify their statements. A few 
days later, she says, one boy told her 
that “all Puerto Ricans are nasty.” Then, 
looking at the teacher, he suddenly re- 
membered his lesson and said, “Most 
Puerto Ricans are nasty.” Almost as 
quickly, he regrouped and concluded, 
“Well, the Puerto Ricans I know are 
nasty.” The recitation came out of the 
blue, Dawson says, because “we had 
never discussed ethnic groups or racial 
prejudices in class.” 

During another class, the pupils dis- 
cussed nonreversible sentences. “All 
cats are animals,” said one boy, “but not 
all animals are cats.” “All onions are 
vegetables,” said another, “but not all 
vegetables are onions.” Dawson then 
asked: “What would it be like if all an- 
imals were cats and all vegetables were 
onions?” A girl replied logically: “El- 
ephants would have whiskers, and if you 
peeled carrots, you would cry.” 


East St. Louis: Indicted 


Over the years, East St. Louis, a din- 
gy and decaying industrial town on the 
banks of the Mississippi in southern II- 
linois, has had more than its share of cor- 
ruption, racial strife and machine pol- 
itics. In fact the city (pop. 70,000) has 
been the virtual fiefdom of a firmly en- 
trenched Democratic machine. 

In this atmosphere, becoming an of- 
ficial in the East St. Louis school dis- 
trict, the largest employer in town, rep- 
resents an opportunity to exploit rather 
than serve. Candidates are known to 
spend as much as $10,000 campaigning 
for an unsalaried seat on the seven- 
member school board—and a chance to 
control both patronage and the $32 mil- 
lion school budget. 

Now the East St. Louis school sys- 
tem is involved in more than the usual 
amount of trouble. The president of the 
school board is under indictment on 
charges of conspiring to murder a fel- 
low board member. In addition, the 
president, three of his cronies on the 
board, the school district’s business 
manager, its inventory-control officer 
and an insurance man (accused of laun- 
dering payoffs) have been indicted on 
21 counts of extortion, receiving kick- 
backs, perjury and racketeering. 

The current unpleasantness first sur- 
faced publicly last April when Charles 
Merritts was re-elected school board 
president. “I’m the boss,” he boasted. 

“T ain't going to stand for any criticism.” 
Merritts, 56, the town’s most influential 
politician and owner of a cab company, 
an insurance agency and several liquor 

stores, was used to having his own way 

Unfortunately, Board Member 
Clyde Jordan, 43, publisher of an East 
St. Louis weekly, did not take Merritts’ 
warning seriously enough: he became an 
outspoken critic of board policies. But 
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BOARD PRESIDENT CHARLES MERRITTS 
The schools are a disaster. 


Merritts apparently had been in deadly 
earnest. In September a federal grand 
jury charged that he had conspired to 
kill Jordan, using a St. Louis advertis- 
ing salesman as middleman. The pur- 
ported plot fell through when Merritts 
and the salesman tried to hire an un- 
dercover FBI agent as the triggerman. 
“They let a blond, blue-eyed agent pass 
himself off as a member of the Sicilian 
Mafia,” said U.S. Attorney Henry 
Schwarz, who is prosecuting the case 
against Merritts. 

That indictment was only the be- 
ginning. A month later the grand jury 
handed up another indictment, charging 
Merritts and the six others with receiv- 
ing $120,000 in kickbacks from a sheet- 
metal company and a school-equipment 
supplier. The second indictment also 
charged that Merritts tried to extort 
$30,000 from the equipment supplier by 
sticking a pistol in his chest. 

No Contract. In the midst of such 
maneuverings, and the town’s benumb- 
ing poverty (more than half the popu- 
lation qualifies for food stamps), it is not 
surprising that the East St. Louis schools 
are a disaster. “At least half the build- 
ings are antiquated,” says School Super- 
intendent William Mason, who is also a 
Democratic precinct committeeman. 
The tax base is shrinking, and the dis- 
trict faces a $4 million deficit by the end 
of the year. Teachers (who have walked 
out on strike five times in the past ten 
years) are working without a contract. 
Almost all the district’s 23,000 pupils are 
black; many parents in the two white 
neighborhoods in the school system are 
vigorously trying to merge their areas 
with white suburbs. 

Still, reform-minded Mayor James 
Williams, who defeated Merritts in the 
primary, is encouraged by the indict- 
ments: “Heretofore, people have not 
been prosecuted.” More indictments are 
expected—and for East St. Louis and 
its troubled school system that might not 
be bad news at all. 
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For Christmas, Smith-Corona presents the typewriter of 








With the cartridge 
you can change to 
© a fresh ribbon in 
just 3 seconds. 














With the cartridge you Semnomatié [7] 
can change to a pas 
correction ribbon in 
just 3 seconds. 
ith the cartridge | 
can change to a 
or ribbon in just 

seconds. 


If you're looking for a very special Christmas that makes typing look like professional printing. 
gift, we'd like to suggest a very special typewriter. In 3.seconds you can snap in a correction ribbon 
The Smith-Corona Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. that allows you to correct errors more neatly and 
It’s the only electric portable with a snap-out, with less effort than ever before. 
snap-in cartridge ribbon system. The Smith-Corona Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter, 
In 3 seconds you can snap out a worn ribbon and for Christmas. It’s the most advanced electric 
snap in a fresh ribbon. portable typewriter you can give. 
In 3 seconds you can snap out a black ribbon 
and snap in any of five color ribbons. Is/c/ SMITH-CORONA 
In3seconds you can snap in a carbon film ribbon ® scm CORPORATION 








Which | 
are your favorite 


Benson & Hedges 100's 
sweepstakes? 


OFFICIAL RULES — NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 
the the her wh to enter 





You have a choice of 100 prizes, each in its own sweepstakes 

Anything from a new 1975 car to a hundred-million-year-old footprint of 
adinosaur. Ora sailboat. A home sauna. A tree house. Or one of 9 trips. Ora 
zooful of animal crackers. A tubful of hotel towels. A wiggle of live wormsand 
a rowboat to take them fishing. And there are 83 more possibilities. 

In any case, any winner may change his mind and ask for 100 ft. of dollar 
bills ($200) instead. 

Each of our 100 winners will receive a letter explaining exactly what the 
prize includes, what choice there is (if any) of style or color or flavor, and what 
options there are on deliveries of perishable goods. 

Please read the rules carefully and especially note that each sweepstakes 
must be entered individually, with each entry mailed separately in its own 
envelope, and the sweepstakes number in the lower left corner 

Here’s hoping you'll win your favorite prize from Benson & Hedges 100’'s, 
America’s favorite cigarette break. 








© stomped. selt-addressed 
envelope S WINNERS LIST, P.O. Box 
2476, Westbury, Mew York 11591 


18 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Mar. ‘74. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Its built for a lot of miles, a lot of family-sized comfort 
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If you need a new full- 
sized family car, what you 
don't want is one that sort of 
skimps onthe things that really 
count, over the long haul. 

Olds understands. 

That's why we build Delta 
88 on a 124-inch wheelbase 
to begin with, to give you room 
and a ride tuned to take long 
miles in stride. 

That's why you get our 
Rocket 350 V8, automatic 
transmission, power steering 
and brakes, and GM-specifi- 
cation steel-belted radia! 
tires—all standard. 

And why we take care to 
build our Delta 88 to live up to 
the Olds reputation for tough- 
ness and durability. 


WE'VE RAISED THE 
MPG IN DELTA 88 AND 
EVERY ‘75 OLDS MODEL 

Like other Oldsmobiles, 
Delta 88 Royale has a new 
Maximum Mileage System for 
‘75, including a catalytic con- 
verter. High-energy ignition. 
Low idling speed, shift points, 
and axle ratio. All for better 
MPG than last year—and less 
periodic maintenance. 

What you end up with is 
Qa full-size family car built 
the way it ought to be—to a 
standard of quality you can 
live with happily, for a lot of 
miles. Ata price that’s 
surprisingly modest, 
considering it’s an 
Oldsmobile. 


OLDSMOBILE 
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Better Blood Banking 


In the US, last year, doctors used 
some 8.8 million units of blood to give 
transfusions to patients undergoing ex- 
tensive surgery, suffering from injuries, 
hemophilia or such diseases as leuke- 
mia and aplastic anemia. Because vol- 
untary donations fall short of the 
amount that hospitals need, much of the 
blood used for transfusions came from 
Skid Row derelicts or drug addicts who 
sold it for the price of a bottle or a fix 
Many of those blood peddlers had hep- 
atitis. Thus every year an estimated 
17,000 cases of hepatitis result from 
transfused blood. One in twenty of these 
patients eventually dies from the debil- 
itating liver disease. 

To prevent infections from transfu- 
sions, hospitals in July 1973 were urged 
by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to use only blood volun- 
teered by carefully selected donors. Fur- 
thermore, HEW asked hospitals to freeze 
most of the blood they do collect; that 
process not only increases safety by 
eliminating the white blood cells that 
can cause transfusion reactions but 
stretches the shelf life of blood. This in 
effect increases the available supply. 
Most hospitals have not yet been able to 
comply fully with HEW’s request. But the 
half dozen or so that are nearing this goal 
consider their efforts well worth the 
trouble. Not only are they overcoming 
the problems of periodic blood shortag- 
es but they have significantly reduced 
the hepatitis risk to their patients 

Gift of Life. Establishing an all-vol- 
unteer system is not easy. Los Angeles’ 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, which used 
to buy 40% of its blood, is going all-vol- 
unteer despite the difficulty, The hos- 
pital sought donations from hospital 
staffers and then turned to the families 
of obstetrics patients, who rarely need 
blood transfusions as a result of child- 
birth. Doctors at Chicago’s University 
of Illinois Hospital tried a different tack. 
Rejecting the idea of bloodmobiles 
(“They're like Vikings pillaging rural 
neighborhoods and carting the blood 
back to the city”), Dr. HJ. Rothen- 
berg II obtained a list of the universi- 
ty’s 23,000 students, then used a com- 
puter system to send them birthday 
greetings that asked for a blood dona- 
tion as part of their celebration of life 
Other Chicago area hospitals stress 
“blood assurance,” a guarantee that do- 
nors will get blood free if they should 
need it. 

Boston's Massachusetts General 
Hospital and other institutions have also 
found another source: patients. An in- 
dividual who knows that he will be hav- 
ing surgery in a few weeks is asked to 
donate his own blood, which can then 
be transfused back into him, if neces- 
sary, without any risk of a mismatch. 









“There is no safer blood than your own,” 
says Dr. Dennis Goldfinger of Cedars 
of Lebanon. “There is no risk of trans- 
fusion reaction, and hepatitis danger is 
about non-existent.” 

Added Antifreeze. Once blood is 
obtained, freezing it is simple. An anti- 
freeze called glycerol is added to prevent 
destruction of the red cells, Then the 
blood bag is slipped into a metal casing 
and flash-frozen at a temperature of 
320° F. below zero. After that the blood 
can be stored—apparently indefinitely 
Some blood has been used after being on 
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BLOOD DONOR AT CEDARS OF LEBANON 
None safer than your own. 


ice for more than ten years. The hour- 
long thawing process is equally uncom- 
plicated. Concern that the blood, which 
must be used quickly once it is thawed, 
would often be wasted has proved 
groundless. Experience has enabled 
most institutions to calculate in advance 
—and with accuracy—how much blood 
they are likely to need each day. The cost 
of frozen blood (about double that of 
fresh or refrigerated blood) has been 
largely compensated for by a saving: a 
reduction in transfusion-carried hepati- 
lis cases, which can require up to six 
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If you’ve heard it, you either own one, or you want one. 


Performance, that’s what 
makes Pioneer the name 
that real hi-fi lovers 
want. Not just sensa- 
tional specifications, but 
uncanny reliability 
superb features, and 

ale] al-t-l items lelelelil-t-t) 
engineering know-how. 
If you love equipment 
that really measures up 
— and if you like your 
music well enough — 
you either own one or 
you want one 
Pioneer... at quality 
hi-fi dealers everywhere. 
U.S. Pioneer 
Electronics Corp 

75 Oxford Drive, 
Moonachie, N.J. 07074 


+3 


West: 13300 S. Estreila, Los Angeles 90248 / Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, Elk Grove Village, 11, 60007 / Canada: S. H. Parker Co, 


November 22.The Charles Dickens classic 
“Great Expectations. 


Starring: Michael York: Sarah Miles-James Mason: Robert Morley 
Margaret Leighton + Anthony Quayle+ Rachel Roberts 





A major event in television... a new full length color movie- a movie so moving, 
so memorable that your whole family will thoroughly enjoy this evening together. 


© Bell System Family Theatre—NBC-TV 











MEDICINE 


months of treatment. Best of all, the 
number of patients killed by posttrans- 
fusion hepatitis has dropped. Cedars of 
Lebanon has not had a case of hepatitis 
in any patient given frozen blood 


Flea Market 


Chemical-impregnated collars are 
supposed to keep dogs and cats free of 
fleas for up to three months. Flea- 
plagued people apparently believe the 
collars will do the same for them. In 
both California and New York, pet store 
owners report a booming business in the 
collars and suspect that some are end- 
ing up on the necks, ankles or wrists of 
pet owners rather than on their pets. 
Says James Umberfield, manager of San 
Francisco’s House of Pets: “One wom- 
an came in here with big red spots all 
over her legs and said she was buying a 
collar for herself because her apartment 
was infested with fleas.” 

Fleas may soon be the least of her 
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WOMAN TRYING ON FLEA COLLAR 
A hazard to pets and people? 


problems. Recent studies suggest that 
the pesticides in the collars may be haz- 
ardous to both animals and people. In 
fact, the packages carry warnings that 
children should not be closely exposed 
to pets wearing the collars. Veterinar- 
ians who put flea collars on 50 cats at 
Washington State University reported 
that 21 of the animals developed ataxia- 
depression—a nervous disorder charac- 
terized by listlessness, loss of appetite 
and lack of coordination; four of the an- 
imals died. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency warns that flea-collar poi- 
soning may produce dizziness, nausea 
and skin rashes in humans. The pesky 
insects generally prefer the fur of pets, 
but can be found on human bodies. Fleas 
can also live in carpets and furniture, 
emerging to bite householders. Thus, 
suggest health officials, people who have 
flea problems should use a vacuum 
cleaner, carefully empty the contents 
into a plastic bag and then close it tight- 
ly, lest they recycle the fleas. 
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Dear Accuquartz’ 


watch buyer: 

SS This stem should only 
be used twice a year for 
time-setting. Unless you 
take a big trip. 

The Bulova Watch Co. 
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CAPSULES 


Pot and Performance 


It has long been recognized that 
drinking and driving do not mix, but 
many pot smokers believe that marijua- 
na has little effect on their performance 
behind the wheel. They are dead wrong, 
according to Harry Klonoff, a professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia in Vancouver, B.C. Writ- 
ing in Science, Klonoff describes how 
he and his associates tested 64 volun- 
teers to determine how pot puffing af- 
fected their driving. The test subjects 
—all between the ages of 19 and 31 
—were well educated and were also 
experienced drivers. They were asked 
to drive through a complex course that 
included a slalom through markers, a 
couple of tunnels, a number of turns and 
other maneuvers. The subjects were giv- 
en two chances to drive through the 
course, and their scores were recorded. 
Then they were asked to smoke a mar- 
ijuana cigarette and try again. In almost 
all cases, the test drivers did not per- 
form as well after pot as they did be- 
fore. They did no better on the road. 
Before smoking, the volunteers all man- 
aged to negotiate Vancouver's streets 
without any major problems. After their 
marijuana cigarette, all of them expe- 
rienced elevations in their heart rates 
(partly as a result of the drug and pos- 





sibly also as a result of stress caused by 
their own awareness of pot’s influence). 
All also seemed preoccupied or con- 
fused, many to the point of being dan- 
gerously unaware of pedestrians and 
traffic around them. 


Aid for Acne Victims 


One of the most disturbing ailments 
that can befall an adolescent is acne, 
which can cause ugly eruptions and of- 
ten leaves scars on the face. Oral an- 
tibiotics have been used to control the 
condition, but Dr. Albert M. Kligman 
and his colleagues at the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania have been 
looking for an antibiotic that could be 
applied directly to the skin to deal with 
acne pustules. In tests, they treated 80 
youngsters with moderate acne with four 
widely used antibiotics, applying the 
medications twice daily for eight 
weeks and counting the number of le- 
sions at the end of each month. Three 
of the drugs—chloramphenicol, isonia- 
zid and tetracycline—proved of lit- 
tle value. The fourth, erythromycin, 
showed that it may be worth further 
study. After four weeks, the drug had 
produced a small, but measurable reduc- 
tion in acne lesions on the foreheads and 
cheeks of 16 of the 20 patients using it. 
By the end of two months, it had de- 
creased the density of eruptions by 
about 70%. 
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For the Birds 


Psittacosis, or parrot fever, produces 
chills, fever, nausea and occasional pul- 
monary disorders; if untreated, 20% of 
its victims will die. Not surprisingly, it 
most often strikes people who keep or 
handle parrots or other pet birds. But 
psittacosis may not be the only ailment 
that bird owners can acquire from their 
feathered friends. A pair of English re- 
searchers report in The Lancet that the 
same organism that causes parrot fever 
may also bring on a form of heart dis- 
ease. Doctors have long been looking for 
causes other than rheumatic fever for 
disease of the heart valves; it is only rel- 
atively recently, however, that some 
have noted a link between birds and 
heart problems. To examine the connec- 
tion, Cardiologist Christopher Ward and 
Immunologist Anthony M. Ward (no 
kin) questioned 257 patients under treat- 
ment for valvular heart disease. They 
found that 125 had had rheumatic fe- 
ver or a related ailment. But they fur- 
ther discovered that of the 132 with no 
history of these illnesses, 83 (or 63%) 
had owned or handled birds. The doc- 
tors examined post-mortem tissue from 
27 patients who had had valvular heart 
disease. Seven were carrying antigens 
indicating possible infection with a mi- 
croorganism called Chlamydia psittaci 
—the same microbe that causes parrot 
fever. 
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ASTRONOMERS ALBERT MERVILLE & CRAIG CHESTER NEAR SITE OF NEW OBSERVATORY 





Do-lt-Y ourself 
Observatory 


Vegetables becoming too expensive? 
Plant a garden. Mortgage loans unavail- 
able? Put together your own log cabin 
in the woods. No job openings despite 
your Ph.D. in astronomy? Get together 
with other unemployed astronomers and 
build yourselves an observatory. Im- 
plausible as that last exercise in self- 
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reliance may sound, just such a project 
is in the works a mile high in Califor- 
nia’s coastal mountains. There, a band 
of six young astronomers, all graduates 
of Cleveland’s Case Western Reserve 
University, are building what they av- 
idly hope will become a major indepen- 
dent observatory. 

The group was driven to its deci- 
sion by some hard numbers. During the 
decline of the space program in the late 
1960s, funds for expanding astronomical 


research began to dry up. That left some 
800 graduate students working on doc- 
torates in astronomy with little hope of 
future employment; there are fewer than 
50 astronomy job-openings per year in 
the U.S. “The handwriting was on the 
wall, and there was considerable gloom 
and doom among young astronomers,” 
recalls Craig Chester, 32. “We decided 
that it’s better to hang together than 
hang separately.” 

Lucky Stars. In 1971 Chester and 
his five Case Western Reserve col- 
leagues began feasibility studies on their 
plan—including a hard look at the 
group’s prospects for hanging together 
for five whole years. They decided that 
their do-it-yourself project was indeed 
practical. After carefully selecting a site 
that was suitably high, dry and far from 
city lights in the Los Padres National 
Forest near Monterey, they dubbed their 
brainchild MIRA—the Monterey Insti- 
tute for Research in Astronomy. 

MIRA was apparently born under 
some lucky stars. Ordinarily, it would 
have cost some $150,000 for the tele- 
scope alone. Before long, Bruce Weav- 
er, 28, was able to talk Princeton Uni- 
versity into providing—on “indefinite 
loan” —a 36-in. mirror for the reflecting 
telescope. An astronomer at Lick Ob- 
servatory near San Jose volunteered to 
design the instrument free of charge, 
and a Los Angeles metal fabricator 
has agreed to build it at cost—about 
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$20,000. In all, well-wishers have donat- 
ed more than $100,000 in free equip- 
ment, including two computers, one of 
which will control the telescope. The 
biggest gift came two weeks ago: a $76,- 
000 grant from New York’s Research 
Corporation. “I could teach a graduate 
level course in scrounging,” says Albert 
Merville, 34, who combed the West 
Coast seeking benefactors. The six still 
have a long way to go in raising funds for 
the observatory’s buildings. “Right now 
it’s still the you-name-it observatory,” 
says Merville. “The name goes on when 
the big donation comes in.” 

To help make personal ends meet, 
the six astronomers have begun a dis- 
count book-jobbing business, which last 
year grossed $40,000. Ultimately, one of 
the observatory computers will master- 
mind the book operation, helping to 
bring in revenues while MIRA concen- 
trates on its first major goal: the com- 
pilation of a data bank on the 125,000 
brightest stars visible from the Northern 
Hemisphere. Now that they are in- 
volved with MIRA, the six young astron- 
omers find the prospect of conventional 
employment in their field much less al- 
luring than before. “I'd stay right here 
with this now, even if a terrific research 
job came along,” says Hazel Ross, 28. 
“We're running a business, planning 
road surveys, designing septic tanks 
— it’s just so much more fun than wor- 
rying about publish or perish.” 


Getting Into Hot Water 


The energy that heats the homes of 
the Paris suburb of Melun (pop. 42,000) 
comes from a highly unusual source: a 
natural underground reservoir of hot 
brackish water located more than a mile 
underneath the town. French engineers 
boast that the system for tapping geo- 
thermal energy is the first of its kind. 
What makes it unique, they say, is the 
fact that the water is piped back into 
the ground for reheating, which means 
that Melun’s subterranean furnace could 
keep working almost indefinitely. 

The use of geothermal energy is 
hardly new. Icelanders have used vol- 
canic springs to heat their homes for 
generations. In Larderello, Italy, the 
earth’s heat has been tapped to make 
electrical power since 1904. In the 
mountains north of San Francisco, a rich 
geothermal area called the Geysers pro- 
duces about 40% of the city’s electric- 
ity. In most of these applications, the 
geothermal energy is released as scald- 
ing steam. Unfortunately, reserves of ac- 
cessible underground water hot enough 
to produce steam (above 212° F.) have 
been found only in scattered areas of 
the globe, which has until now hindered 
wider application of geothermal energy. 

Melun’s underground reservoir con- 
tains hot (about 160° F.) but not boiling 
water. To get at it, French Engineer 
Pierre Maugis, 65, drilled a 5,850-ft. 
hole, which allows the water to escape 
to the surface. There, it is passed through 
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Lael a radiator-like device called a heat ex- 

2 changer, which heats water from the 

e city’s regular water supply. The temper- 

' ature of the city water is raised from 

We can't stop creating 22% 0ss 

in bathtubs or sinks filled with dirty 

dishes. The water is also sent through 

new coc ai mixes. floor pipes that act as radiators or used 

to provide heat for forced-air systems. 

Once it is cooled off, the salty water flows 

back into the ground at a point only 35 

ft. from the original drill hole. None of 

the brine is allowed to pollute nearby 

lakes or streams—one of the major en- 

vironmental hazards of geothermal 
energy. 

Systems like Melun’s are harder on 

the municipal pocketbook than the lo- 

cal ecology; they require a large initial 
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STEAM WELLS AT THE GEYSERS 
From bathtubs to dirty dishes. 


investment. In addition to the high cost 
of the drilling, Melun’s houses must be 
particularly well insulated to reduce 
heat losses. But Maugis’s son Frangois, 
33, who has largely taken over the test 
project since his father suffered a stroke, 
is convinced that cost is not a serious ob- 
stacle. Depending on its location, he 
says, the system could be less expen- 
sive over the long haul than those based 
on other fuels. 

The French government apparently 
agrees. Encouraged by the success of the 
Melun project, Industry and Research 
Minister Michel d’Ornano is now ask- 


Cocictall Mixes ing Parliament to allocate $1.5 million 


for more geothermal well-drilling. Says 
he: “The increase in the cost of oil and 
the birth of new techniques oblige us to 


consider the energy potential of our un- 


TO US, good isnt good enough. derground wealth.” 
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Let Man Put Asunder? 


Sandra Gail Dolley, 28, of Ludlow, 
Mass., is a practicing Roman Catholic 
who once taught catechism at her parish 
in Springfield. She was married in a 
Catholic ceremony in 1970—just as her 
husband began his Army service. By ear- 
ly 1972 the couple had separated. A priest 
advised Sandra to seek an annulment,* 
but the local diocese decided there was 
not enough evidence to justify one. In Jan- 
uary 1973 the couple got a civil divorce. 
Later that year, when Sandra began to 
think seriously about marrying again, she 
stopped receiving Communion because by 
remarrying she would automatically in- 
cur excommunication. Priests were sym- 
pathetic, but not until she discovered Bos- 
ton’s Paulist Center Community did she 
find one who returned her to full Com- 
munion with the church, She was remar- 
ried last month in a Protestant church 
where her husband was a parishioner (he 
agreed to raise any children as Catho- 
lics). On her honeymoon, she received 
Communion in a Catholic church. 


Stories like Sandra Dolley’s—once 
unheard of—are becoming more fre- 
quent among U.S. Catholics. Faced with 
an incidence of Catholic divorce that is 
nearing the national average of one out 
of four, priests and lay people are seek- 
ing—and finding—compassionate solu- 
tions that often clash with church law. 
What is more, many of them are pub- 
licly defending such departures from 
Catholic practice as the inevitable path 
that the church must take. 

The most notable “coming out” so 
far occurred late last month at the Paul- 
ist Center Community in Boston, scene 
of the third—and by far the largest 
—National Conference for Divorced 
Catholics. Some 200 women and 100 
men—a number of them already re- 
married—turned up to talk out their 
problems. They also endorsed a pro- 
posal by Monsignor Stephen Kelleher, 
a Catholic canon lawyer, that the church 
allow Catholics “to divorce and remar- 
ry openly and wholesomely in Christ.” 

The proposal is a radical one in a 
church that flatly forbids remarriage to 
anyone who has previously had a valid 
Christian marriage. Roman Catholicism 
Still teaches that once consummated, a 
marriage between two baptized Chris- 
lians is a sacrament: it creates an in- 
dissoluble bond breakable only by 
death. The church has taught that Je- 
sus’ dictum “What God has joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder” means 
that men not only should not, but can- 
not break that sacramental bond. In re- 
cent years, however, Catholic theolo- 


*An ecclesiastical declaration that for reasons 
such as lack of full consent, a marriage has never 
really existed, as distinguished from a civil divorce, 
which recognizes a marriage but puts an end to it 
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gians, psychologists and scripture schol- 
ars have begun to question whether 
Jesus meant that marriage is in fact in- 
dissoluble or only that it should be. 

In the meantime, the Vatican and 
the U.S. hierarchy, while upholding tra- 
ditional doctrine, have taken steps to 
relax the stringent rules on annulment, 
thereby creating easier ways out of bro- 
ken marriages. U.S. bishops recently 
won from Rome an extended approval 
of simpler annulment procedures, 
which, among other things, no longer 
demand that a favorable decision by one 
matrimonial court always be confirmed 
by a second court. Moreover, more and 
more diocesan marriage tribunals rec- 
ognize “psychic incapacity” in either 
partner as a fatal defect in the original 
marriage contract—an_ interpretation 
that has led to a sharp rise in the num- 
ber of annulments granted. The liber- 
ality of the courts, however, can vary 
widely: in Brooklyn last year there were 
575 annulments, in Boston only five. 

Another problem with the tribunals 
is that they still require considerable ev- 
idence, which may not be available if a 
spouse is hostile. One pastoral answer 
to the problem has been the so-called 
good conscience solution. It allows Cath- 
olics who are divorced and remarried 
to return to the sacraments if they be- 
lieve that their first marriage was in- 
valid but are unable to provide the ev- 
idence the court requires. An even more 
liberal approach “welcomes home” re- 
sponsible Catholics who are entering or 
already in second marriages. Some 
priests—but still only a small minority 
—go so far as to perform second mar- 
riages privately for divorced Catholics. 

More than a few reformers see both 
the streamlined annulment procedures 
and the good conscience approach as 
half measures at best. What they want 
is a rethinking of Catholic marriage the- 
ology. At a meeting of the Canon Law 
Society of America in St. Paul earlier 
last month, Moral Theologian Charles 
Curran of Catholic University called for 
a change in church teaching to match 
the growing compassion in pastoral 
practice. The church could retain the 
ideal of indissolubility, argued Curran, 
but recognize that marriages in fact 
break down and allow church remar- 
riage when that occurs. 

Moral Counsel. At the Boston con- 
ference, Paulist Father James Young, 
adviser to the divorced Catholics group 
there, agreed. Recalling that the East- 
ern Orthodox churches—which were in 
union with Rome until the 11th century 
—have permitted remarriage after di- 
vorce since apostolic times, he pointed 
out that Orthodox theology sees Jesus’ 
words as moral counsel rather than di- 
vine law. 

Whether or not Rome and its bish- 
ops soon heed such advocates of reform, 
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FATHER YOUNG WITH REMARRIED CATHOLIC 
Solutions that clash with law. 


they may choose to overlook the grass- 
roots solutions already in use. When the 
church is suffering serious losses in the 
number of Catholics who attend Mass, 
it may not seek to trouble the Sandra 
Dolleys who want so fiercely to receive 
the sacraments that many ignore. 


Pentecostal Bite 


According to Mark 16: 18, Jesus 
promised that believers would be able 
to “pick up serpents” or “drink any 
deadly thing” without harm. Taking 
that promise literally, some members of 
Pentecostal sects in Southern Appala- 
chia prove their faith by handling ven- 
omous snakes and drinking poisons. 

Last year, at the Holiness Church 
of God in Jesus’ Name in Carson 
Springs, Tenn., an assistant pastor and 
a church elder died after drinking 
strychnine during a snake-handling cer- 
emony. Soon after, a circuit court judge 
Signed an injunction prohibiting snake 
handling at the church but—curiously 
—permitting the drinking of strychnine. 

A fortnight ago, the Tennessee 
Court of Appeals sanctioned snake han- 
dling at the church so long as it did not 
“endanger the lives or health of persons 
who do not consent to exposure of such 
danger.”’ That danger is still there. The 
week the Tennessee decision was hand- 
ed down, a 28-year-old worshiper died 
in West Virginia from a rattlesnake bite 
incurred at a Pentecostal rite. 
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York’s Strange Silence 


The prosecution’s case was weak 
and after 20 minutes of deliberation, a 
jury in York, Pa., acquitted James How- 
ard of the mutilation-murder of anoth- 
er York man. Within hours the case 
against a co-defendant was discontinued 
for lack of evidence. Thus ended a pro- 
ceeding that had caused a sensation in 
the old, placid factory town (pop. 50,335) 
just west of the Susquehanna 

Yet York’s 30-member press corps 
was bitterly divided last week over cov- 
erage—or non-coverage—of the trial 
Despite the absence of a court order, the 
town’s two dailies, two papers in near 
by Harrisburg that share a bureau in 
York, and seven radio and television sta- 
tions in the area agreed to suppress all 
news of the trial until its conclusion 
They also failed to report that they were 
participating in the highly unusual 
blackout, Reporters were present in the 
courtroom and took notes, but not a 
word about the case was printed or 
broadcast until the verdict was in 

No Objection. A week before the 
trial, the presiding judge, James | 
Buckingham, called in local newspaper 
editors and informed them that lawyers 
for the defense had succeeded in hav- 





ing the cases of the two defendants sep- 
arated. Therefore, said the judge, two 
juries would be hearing the same evi- 
dence, one after the other, and cover- 
age should be deferred. The request was 
then relayed to broadcasters. “We didn’t 
want the second group of jurors reading 
the newspapers about the first case, 
Buckingham explained last week. “We 
have no desire to muzzle the press in 
any way. We just asked the editors, and 
they had no objection 

Robert J. Seymour, executive editor 
of the Harrisburg Patriot (circ. 47,866) 
and Evening News (circ. 71,893), defend- 
ed the decision: “We felt our readers 
would best be served by a full and com 
plete story at the end rather than by 
whatever bits and pieces we could have 
picked up at the time.”” Many of his col- 
leagues disagree sharply. Jim Snavely 
a reporter for the Daily Record (circ 
36,001) and president of the Newspaper 
Guild local, is asking his membership 
for a resolution condemning the black- 
out. Daily Record Managing Editor Eli 
F. Sliver, one of those present when the 
judge made his extraordinary request 
was especially contrite: “I am sorry | 
made the agreement. I was ashamed of 
myself the minute after I walked out of 
the judge’s chambers.” Record Publisher 
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JUDGE JAMES E. BUCKINGHAM 
Extraordinary request. 


J.D. Scoggins blamed himself for not 
taking a firmer stand. “It’s a terribly 
dangerous precedent,” he said 

One of the dangers is that a black- 
out, though it ostensibly protects defen- 
dants’ rights, can suppress news about 
shoddy courtroom tactics. Agreeing to 
silence in one case can also encourage 
demands for non-coverage of other sen- 
sitive proceedings. Pennsylvania has a 
rule that empowers judges to order re- 








REPORTERS’ SPOKESMAN JIM SNAVELY 
Dangerous response. 


strictions on news coverage of sensation- 
al trials. But Buckingham did not threat- 
en to issue such an order, which itself 
could have been challenged in a higher 
court. One alternative—a change of ven- 
ue for the second trial—was not request- 
ed. The judge did not even close the 
courtroom to the public; indeed, hun- 
dreds of spectators were present at one 
time or another, including a number of 
elementary school classes 





Wichita Sunrise 


Like most medium-sized American 
cities, Wichita has been served by news 
organizations heavy with broadcast out- 
lets and light on print. The Wichita area 
(pop. 400,000) has four local TV stations 
and ten radio stations, but only two daily 
papers. The morning Eagle (circ. 129.- 
000) and the evening Beacon (58,000) 
are both owned by the absentee Ridder 
chain and share a single editorial staff 
Efforts to organize a quality paper to 
compete with the bland Eagle and Bea- 
con have repeatedly failed 

Now Wichitans finally have an al- 
ternative, and one that arrived in unusu- 
al circumstances. First, the Sun is a 
weekly attempting to compensate with 
depth and flair for what it lacks in im- 
mediacy. Second, it is and will continue 
to be distributed free, an arrangement 
that normally signals bottom-of-the- 
barrel journalism. Most curious of all, 
the Sun was launched last month by 
KAKE-TV & Radio, Inc., Wichita’s pros- 
perous ABC affiliate. That was a reversal 
of tradition; in the past, newspapers 
have organized or acquired broadcast 
properties. 

The Sun first rose in the fertile imag- 
ination of Martin Umansky, 58, KAKE’s 
president and general manager. A New 
Yorker who has been a fixture in Wich- 
ita since he became a radio newsman 
there 34 years ago, Umansky has pro- 


pelled KAKE to top ratings among Wich- 
ita’s TV stations. He enjoys exposés 
(unhygienic restaurants and price fixing 
by pharmacies have been among KAKE’s 
targets) and has long believed that 
Wichita’s papers lack zeal 

Maverick Streak. Despite Uman- 
sky’s muckraking instincts, the new ven- 
ture is hardly anti-Establishment. An 
enrolled Republican, Umansky was 
Wichita’s Advertising Man of the Year 
in 1967 and professes “twinges of con- 
servatism.” His solid reputation as an 
executive enabled him to land a $276.- 
000 grubstake from KAKE’s board of di- 
rectors, which represents some of Wich- 
ita’s first families. The Sun's advertisers 
include many mainstays of the business 
community, who agree that the Eagle 
and Beacon have grown flabby. 

If the new publisher's sober side ap- 
pealed to Wichita’s pillars, it was his 
maverick streak that helped attract a 
young and capable staff to the Sun. Ed- 
itorial Consultant Richard Crocker, 36 
who oversees a stable of seven report- 
ers, is On leave from his editing job at 
the Washington Post. Investigative Re- 
porter Randy Brown, 34, contributed to 
the Omaha Sun's Pulitzer-prizewinning 
exposé of Boys’ Town. Former Beacon 
Copy Chief Les Anderson, 25, was lured 
away from the Ridder operation along 
with other talented but disgruntled writ- 
ers. “I was turning into a vegetable,” he 
says. “There was always the feeling that 
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UMANSKY & HIS FIRST EDITION 
A child of broadcasting. 


you had to be careful not to offend an 
advertiser.” 

The Sun's first issues were as prom- 
ising as its personnel. Free of the puff- 
ery that usually fills throwaways, the 
paper included well-reported pieces on 
campaign funding in Kansas’ Senate 
race and on the ways Wichitans are cop- 
ing with inflation, as well as a front- 


THE PRESS 


page article on the severe pollution of 
the Arkansas River. Along with the 
mandatory laundry list of community 
news, enlivened by creative layouts and 
graphics, the weekly carries syndicated 
columns by George Will and Jack 
Anderson, 

But the Sun is not free of spots. It is 
printed at a plant 120 miles away from 
Wichita, which has led to snafus in 
transportation and distribution. Produc- 
tion schedules require that most of the 
paper's news columns be filled by Mon- 
day morning, two days before the paper 
appears. The circulation is 107,000, but 
since customers do not have to pay, ad- 
vertisers lack the usual guide to reader 
interest. Nonetheless, ad sales—the 
Sun's sole source of revenue—have been 
brisk so far, and Umansky predicts that 
“we'll be making a profit by the end of 
the year.” He also talks about making 
the paper a semiweekly 

The reigning Eagle and Beacon ad- 
mit little concern over the upstart. “It 
will be the survival of the fittest eco- 
nomically,” says Publisher Britt Brown 
Even so, he has issued his advertising 
salesmen rate cards proclaiming that 
Eagle and Beacon rates are lower than 
the Sun’s. Staffers have reportedly been 
advised not to fraternize with their coun- 
terparts on the weekly. And a directive 
was handed down in the Eagle-Beacon 
newsroom: KAKE Call letters are not to 
appear in headlines 


Funerary Speculation 


Though Richard Nixon may still be 
a villain to many Americans, there are 
probably few citizens so spiteful as to 
dance on his casket if he were to lose 
his fight with phlebitis. Yet that con- 
tingency was troubling an otherwise ju- 
dicious commentator last week. William 
Raspberry, in his Washington Post col- 
umn, speculated about whether Nixon 
should receive a state funeral or a mod- 
est ceremony commensurate with his in- 
glorious exit from office. A state affair, 
Raspberry warned, might result in “the 
inflaming of anti-Nixon passions and re- 
newed political strife.” Raspberry wor- 
ried whether “someone will be suffi- 
ciently hateful and tasteless to do 
something that would shatter whatever 
dignity a state funeral would confer.” 
Picketing the bier? Stoning the hearse? 

Raspberry seems to underestimate 
the awe with which Americans tend to 
treat the subject of death, as well as their 
capacity to drop grudges at the grave 
side. He raises an interesting question 
about whether the Ford White House 
has considered the nature of a possible 
Nixon funeral. But it is hardly a query 
crying out for an answer. What does 
need answering, in journalistic terms, is 
why Raspberry—and the editors who 
published his column—displayed such 
poor taste in speculating on the funeral 
of someone seriously ill 
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FLYING MACHINE The ten speeds of an AMF Roadmaster lightweight 
bicycle put wings on your heels, flatten hills, carry you 
to school, to work or to fun, on no gallons to the mile 


And AMF's commitment to quality 
makes sure that all the pleasure you 
ride a Roadmaster for is always there AME 


AMF BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN YOU 


iboats Hatter vac 


Bails 











“He that stays in the valley 
shall never get over the hill.” 


Living in the valley of established routine provides 
a feeling of security. But, in a changing world, that 
security all too often proves an illusion. 

Hence, the need for innovation and the willingness 
to attempt arduous, often perilous hill climbs to 
a higher perspective. 

It is here broadcasters find their challenge. Their 
responsibility. And their opportunity. 

Their challenge, because broadcasting media are 
essentially popular and can easily remain comfortable 
in the valley. 

Their responsibility, because during the long, steep 
ascent broadcasters can literally guide millions of people. 

Their opportunity, because only the broadcaster who 
is responsive to the distant drummer can achieve 
genuine success. 

Is the quantity and quality of news attuned to 
the times? Can the scope of entertainment touch 
the social issues of the day? 

Broadcasters must ask themselves questions like these 
every day. Not only for their own advancement, but 
to lead others out of the valley. 


BOSTON WBZ - WBZ-TV 
GROUP 22: 

PHILADELPHIA KYW - KYW-TV 

BALTIMORE WJZ-TV 

PITTSBURGH KDKA - KOKA-TV 

FORT WAYNE WOWO 

CHICAGO WIND 

SAN FRANCISCO KPIX 

LOS ANGELES KFWB 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


The thought is from John Ray. The interpretation by Corita Kent of Immaculate Heart College. 
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Mint Set 











, Presenting the Mint Set. 
Aspecial collection of special stamps. 


Every year, the Post Office comes out with a 
special collection of all the special commemorative 
stamps issued the previous year. 

We call this collection our Mint Set. And this 
year it has 33 mint stamps. 

There's a ‘‘Love” stamp, one on George 
Gershwin, and a 4-in-] Boston Tea Party issue. 

Besides displaying these stamps, the Mint Set 
also tells a fascinating story about each one. Like 
how a kid from Brooklyn, George Gershwin, made 
it big. With hits like “I Got Rhythm’ “Porgy and 
Bess}’ and “Rhapsody in Blue!’ 

The Mint Set makes collecting stamps a 
special kind of fun for everyone. And it's only $3 at 
your Post Office. The place to discover the fun of 
stamp collecting. 

Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 





, Your Postal Service 2). 


Copyright 1974, U.S. Posta 


Irish Trinity 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
by SEAN O'CASEY 


Grief is the wood-note wild of the 
Irish soul. Rarely has a people’s sorrow 
been sounded with such resonant puri- 
ty as it is in Sean O'Casey’s Juno and 
the Paycock. Despite moments of bathos 
and some soap operatics in the construc- 
tion of the plot, this play is one of the gra- 
nitic masterworks of modern dramatic 
art. 

It is being given a splendid revival 
in Los Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum 


Tragedy or not, the players are celebrat- 
ing the joy of acting. Tragedy or not, 
what is O’Casey celebrating? A trinity 
of profound, if currently unfashionable 
values—God, country and family. Not 
for a single moment during Juno and 
the Paycock is one unaware that Roman 
Catholicism, Ireland and the Boyles’ in- 
tense awareness of themselves as an em- 
battled entity have shaped the people 
that we see before us. Not for the good, 
necessarily. O'Casey had as sharp an eye 
as James Joyce for the foibles of his race, 
though it sometimes brimmed with an 
un-Joycean compassion. He knew the 
perils of being priest-ridden, the curse 





JACK LEMMON, MAUREEN STAPLETON & WALTER MATTHAU IN JUNO 
Catholic, Irish and aware of themselves as an embattled entity. 


Theater, with Walter Matthau in the 
role of the vainglorious Captain Boyle, 
Jack Lemmon as his bar “butty” Joxer, 
and Maureen Stapleton as his earth 
mother wife Juno. How did this partic- 
ular production come about? Matthau 
and Lemmon had wanted to do the play 
for some time, preferably with Stapleton 
They approached Gordon Davidson, the 
energetic artistic director of the Mark 
Taper, and gave him a commitment for 
a five-week limited run, which was sold 
out by opening night. 

The immediate suspicion when film 
stars engage in this sort of enterprise is 
to assume that they are massaging their 
egos. It would be truer to think of them 
as returning redemptively to their roots 
At its best, acting is finding oneself in 
the attentive eye and reciprocal embrace 
of one’s fellow human beings. The only 
place where that can happen is on the 
living stage. 

That is what is so exuberantly ev- 
ident on the boards of the Mark Taper 
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of drink, the terrible gift of hurting one 
another that has remained constant 
from the 1916 “Troubles” to the pres- 
ent sad day. Yet he set it all down to 
the ineffable music of English that rare- 
ly sounds sweeter than it does on the 
Irish tongue. And he relished the Irish 
fondness for gossipmongering, play-act- 
ing, and scene-making that has made 
them, after the Greeks and the Eliza- 
bethans, the greatest dramatists of the 
Western world 

The play's contents scarcely bear ex- 
amining—a falsely expected legacy, an 
unmarried daughter who proves scan- 
dalously pregnant, a maimed son slain 
by his comrades as a suspected inform- 
er. With these mundane materials, 
O’Casey unleashes a torrent of engulf- 
ing emotions. The actors are up to the 
challenge. Though he sometimes seems 
about as Irish as chopped chicken liver 
and onion on rye, Matthau is full of bale- 
ful Gaelic braggadocio as Captain Boyle 
As Joxer, Lemmon is as spry and cun- 





PRIVACY. 


You get it here. No one bothers 
you except when you request 
service. Full double drapes close 
out the light. Thick walls muffle 
outside sounds. Bigger beds, 

| bigger comfort. Come see. 


Now! Reserve Toll Free 


800-654-2000 
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For trade introductions in 
Australia, ask Australia’s largest, 
most experienced commercial bank 
... over 1300 offices throughout 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
islands of the Pacific. 


Bank of 
New South Vales 


The bank that knows Australia best 
International Division, 
Box 1, G.P.0., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, 2001 
U.S. Representative Offices: 
Suite 1630, 270 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10017 
Telephone (212) 986-2248/9. Suite 603, Qantas Building 
Union Square, 360 Post Street, San Francisco, 94108 
Telephone (415) 433-1330 
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Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th strai oe time, 


the U.S.Government has re ported 
Carlton to be the lowest in nies 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don't take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 


tar, meee nicotine, mg/cig 
BYGNG DP EIRGE) « oc.ccsxisncwvessrer, FUE — caperscncitaions ae 1.0 


Brand D (Menthol). . ete, 14 Sere nage Ee 1.0 
Brand K(Menthol)............. Ms Sachs coie Rateeetels 0.9 
Brand MiPilten)isocs aw. coders’. TS — seme hates 0.9 
ESTE LERURINGE) «ave ace scghsexaravensi die TS! idaserens aeereie. ate 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol)............. MA” cocottok te Gets 0.7 
Brand T (Filter). 5... cece eceseeve: ors i a ee oe 0.7 
Brane Vi(RiUteN) scion scat ecentec  CMaPeeee are aire ee 0.8 
Brand V (Menthol)............. 1: ogee oe He ees 0.9 
CARLTON FILTER. . — ore ee 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL . Tires & taiiunte xs 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all hance 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that’s why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other “low-tar” combination. 

So if you’re looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that’s CARLTON. 


*For a copy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to: 
Carlton, P.O. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 








CARLTON 
FILTER 
4MG 








CARLTON 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 4 mg."“tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74 








Now try 
Crow Light. 


The whiskey 
that whispers. 
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THE THEATER 


ning as a soiled city sparrow, and for 
once, Maureen Stapleton acts from her 
heart rather than her frazzled nerve 
ends. Let loud praise for all be heard, 
for it is much merited ®T.E.Kalem 


Tweaking Raw Nerves 


MERT AND PHIL 
by ANNE BURR 


Mert and Phil is a jarring mismatch 
between the drama of oppressive real- 
ism and the theater of the absurd. It is 
scabrous in word and action. Some of it 
is quite funny; some of it is extremely 
sad. It possesses a barbed honesty that 
obviously unsettled some of the playgo- 
ers who hissed and booed it on opening 
night, as well as several of the crit- 
ics. Declaring a personal auto-da-fé 
WNEW-TV’s usually commonsensical 
critic Stewart Klein declared that he 
wished to burn Lincoln Center's Vivian 
Beaumont Theater and Director-Pro- 
ducer Joseph Papp. 

Alcoholic Despondency. Except 
for New York magazine's ever fastidious 
John Simon, aesthetic outrage alone 
rarely elicits such exacerbated respons- 
es. The truth is that Mert and Phil abra- 
sively tweaks raw nerves. Mert (Estelle 
Parsons) is well into middle age and has 
recently had one cancerous breast re- 
moved. Only too conscious that her 
breasts were the chief attraction she ex- 
erted on her husband, she is sinking into 
a state of garrulous alcoholic desponden- 
cy. She swigs continuously from a bot- 
tle, and her only other visible activity is 
carrying a plunger to a stopped-up toi- 
let. That facility is overemployed, since 
Mert’s senile mother-in-law, also a tip- 
pler, is incontinent. The old lady has 
been fitted out with roller skates so that 
she can make her all-too-necessary trips 
at top speed. 

Mert’s husband Phil is a gregarious 
fuel-truck driver of excessive bonhomie 
who reeks of gasoline fumes. He cannot 
cope with his wife’s mastectomy. He 
masturbates and cheats on the side. Just 
to make it doubly clear that sex is all 
that truly bound this couple together, 
Playwright Burr has another couple vis- 
it Mert and Phil, and this pair indulges 
in the most rabid preliminaries to cun- 
nilingus seen on the New York stage 
since the late ’60s. 

Is the play, then, simply lubricious 
Erskine Caldwell country shipped 
north? Not really. Estelle Parsons’ mag- 
nificently wrung-out performance as 
Mert would alone save it from that, The 
easy and obvious charge to bring against 
Mert and Phil is bad taste, but it, like 
beauty, is often in the eye of the be- 
holder. More than likely, the play and 
Joseph Papp are being lambasted for 
presenting subjects that audiences deep- 
ly dread facing: the corruption of the 
flesh, the death of love, and growing old 
in bleak utter loneliness. There may be 
too little craft in Mert and Phil, but there 
is undeniable courage. aT.EK. 
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Superb Puritan 


The Bauhaus, that pedagogic test 
bed of total design that started in Wei- 
mar 55 years ago and was shut down 
by Hitler in 1933, now seems almost as 
remote as William Morris’ workshop or 
Verrocchio’s studio. It has become part 
of the “golden legend” of modernism. 
Except for Josef Albers and Marcel 
Breuer, the chief Bauhaus teachers of 
art, design and architecture are dead: 
Kandinsky, Klee, Moholy-Nagy, Gro- 
pius, Mies van der Rohe. Even the ideal 
that hovered above Bauhaus practice 
—that social conduct could be purified 


MAX BILL IN HIS STUDIO AT ZUMIKON-ZURICH 
Informed by a grave, clear singularity. 


and made better by all-embracing de- 
sign systems—now seems to have been 
a heroic illusion, an ignis fatuus of avant- 
garde thought: no one really becomes 
less wicked or more rational by living 
in an International Style building. 

The aesthetic testament of the Bau- 
haus, nevertheless, is still with us. It has 
impregnated our whole sense of design. 
Moreover, it remains embodied in the 
work of several Bauhaus students who 
have turned out to be major artists. One 
of these is Max Bill, who was born in 
Switzerland and spent two years at the 
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Dessau Bauhaus before returning to Zu- 
rich in 1929, 

Bill, 65, is having his first full dress 
retrospective in the U.S., organized by 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in Buf- 
falo. The Albright-Knox is the only mu- 
seum in America to have systematically 
collected his work; other institutions, 
like Manhattan’s Museum of Modern 
Art, have all but ignored this superb but 
very un-American stylistic puritan. The 
show is large—44 sculptures, 120 paint- 
ings and graphics—and it goes to the 
Los Angeles County Museum on Dec. 
17, finishing in San Francisco next 
April. What is more, it is a revelation. 

As Curator James Wood 
writes in his catalogue essay, 
“To deal with Max Bill solely 
as a painter, sculptor and 
graphic artist is to make a dis- 
tinction which he never made 
in his work: the distinction be- 
tween Fine Art and the other 
areas of his activity.” Bill has 
practiced as an architect; he 
has designed all manner of 
manufactured objects, from 
samovars to wall clocks; he was 
responsible for the shape of one 
the most elegantly pure pre- 
stressed-concrete structures in 
the world, the Lavina-Tobel 
bridge in Switzerland (1966- 
67). In design, Bill has been 
an acknowledged rationalizing 
force. So has he been in art 
—but mainly in Europe be- 
cause, as Wood suggests, “his 
conscious effort to undertake 
all his activities within a so- 
cial context, while having deep 
roots in the history of 20th cen- 
tury European art, is funda- 
mentally foreign to the individ- 
ualistic tradition in the United 
States.” No effort, no matter 
how brusque, could make a 
Yankee-myth existential art 
hero of this methodical sexage- 
narian, enacting his work ethic 
in a studio organized down to 
the last pencil stub. 

One is left with the work 
alone: it is highly finished, ac- 
cessible and informed by a 
grave, singular clarity. “Many 
people are shocked when they see some- 
thing that is clear,” Bill remarked in 
1972. “Works of art enable certain prob- 
lems to be solved without compromise, 
in a world which is full of compromises 
and failed speculations.” 

So art, for Bill, has always been re- 
search; and this quasi-scientific model 
demands a candor about means and 
ends in each painting or sculpture. Ev- 
ery painting of Bill’s is in some way a 
demonstration of its own making. There 
are no “occult” design systems; every- 
thing can be deduced from a simple grid 








and from serial repetition. So in Con- 
struction from a Theme from 1946 
(1967), the five main colors make their 
appearance in turn: first a stripe of blue 
pushing out the black at the top, then a 
lavender stripe displacing the blue at the 
left, then a red behind the lavender at 
the bottom and finally an ocher displac- 
ing the red band on the right. 

This simple addition does indeed 
sound elementary. But what the descrip- 
tion leaves out is Bill's acute sense of 
color relationships and the cool, metic- 
ulous perfection of the skin of paint—a 
skin that makes the epidermis of Mon- 
drian’s geometrical abstracts seem 
coarse by comparison. In his exquisite 
judgment of value and hue, Max Bill is 
one of the great colorists in modern art. 

It may turn out, however, that his 
main achievement is as a sculptor. One's 
sense of Bill’s sculpture has been warped 
in America by the small steel multiples 
he made in the ’60s, glittering machine- 
age bibelots. The larger work is a very 
different matter. Even more than the 
paintings, Bill's sculptures begin with a 
baldly simple form but end as myste- 
riously contemplative apparitions. Con- 
struction from a Ring (1940-41) is a fat 
torus or ring sliced in half and then set 
up with one half balanced on the other. 
It is a geometrical form, like the three- 
dimensional mathematical models that 
made an indelible impression on Bill 
when he saw them at the Musée Poin- 
caré in Paris in the ’30s. But then the 
bronze surface is polished and gilded to 
the point where the solid sculpture al- 
most disappears in an ecstatic dazzle of 
light and twisting reflections; the math- 
ematical form condenses ambiguities. 

Immaculate Profile. What sustains 
and anchors this play is Bill’s immac- 
ulate sense of profile. A work like Sur- 
face in Space Delimited by One Line 
might seem a routine exercise in topol- 
ogy but for two things: the fanatical 
beauty of its craftsmanship and the sure- 
ness with which that line executes its 
swirl in space. 

Bill's originality does not simply lie 
in using mathematical shape—what he 
called “the building up of significant pat- 
terns from the ever changing relations 
... Of abstract forms.” Rather, it comes 
from his intense effort to restore math- 
ematics as inspiration, to recapture the 
frame of mind in which the first devel- 
opments of perspective drawing had 
been made five centuries before. 

Mathematics renders everything 
visible—and visionary. So, Bill wrote in 
1949, “despite the fact that the basis of 
the mathematical approach to art is in 
reason, its dynamic content is able to 
launch us on astral flights . . .” Overstat- 
ed, perhaps; but declarations of faith 
tend to be, just as universal languages 
are more legible to their inventors than 
toanyone else. = Robert Hughes 
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“Construction From a Ring.” 





“Construction on a Theme 
from 1946.” 





‘Surface in Space Delimited 


by One Line.” 
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The idea was to let 
your computer talk to their computer. 


So we've made the Dataphone ‘data set 
for your Bell Telephone Company. 


The Bell System's objective was 
to speed up communications 

Within companies. Between 
companies. And both 

By letting computers talk to each 
other. Like people 

A simple idea.The problem was to 
make it work reliably and efficiently 

So Western Electric got together 
with Bell Labs and your Bell Telephone 


One of our most widely used new 
data sets can transmit information at 
speeds of 4,800 bits per second 

It can start operating in only 50 
thousandths of a second. And it 
actually has the ability to test itself 

Dataphone data sets 

Developed by Bell Laboratories 

And made to extraordinary 
standards of quality for your local 







Company, and made a whole family of Over regular telephone lines Bell Telephone Company —by the 
special communications devices Our latest models use up-to-date people at Western Electric 

called data sets, that let computers solid-state technology. So they're more We're at the heart of the Bell System 
speak for themselves. That move compact, more reliable, and even We make things that bring 
information over long distances. faster than ever before people closer. 


@) Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 










Divorced. Jackie Gleason, 58, TV 
comic whose role as Bus Driver Ralph 
Kramden became a classic; and Bever- 
ly McKittrick, 42, his former secretary; 
after four years of marriage—his second 
—no children; in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
a 

Died. Julian Ormsby Gore, 33, son 
of Britain’s Lord Harlech and arche- 
typal playboy of London’s swinging, 
kinky "60s; apparently by his own hand 
(gunshot); in London. Ormsby Gore, 
who worked as a waiter and male mod- 
el, was found by his sister Alice, 22. in 
his silver-painted West London apart- 
ment, a .22-cal. pistol lying by his hand. 
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Died. Alexander Mordecai Bickel, 
49, distinguished constitutional lawyer 
and Yale Law professor; of cancer: in 
_ New Haven. A native of Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, Bickel emigrated to New York 
in 1939, manned a machine gun with 
the U.S. infantry in Italy and France 
and graduated summa cum laude from 
Harvard Law School after the war. Lat- 
er he clerked for Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, who molded his ap- 
proach to the law. Politically liberal, 
Bickel backed Robert Kennedy for Pres- 
ident in 1968 and defended the New 
York Times in the Pentagon papers case 
in 1971, but often stunned liberal friends 
with his judicially conservative critiques 
of the Warren Court. Bickel held that 
the court’s decisions on school integra- 
tion and one man-one vote reapportion- 

i ment usurped legislative power. 

a 


Died. Fernanda Wanamaker Leas, 
52, millionheiress and socialite: of 
pneumonia; in Manhattan. Great- 
granddaughter of John Wanamaker, pi- 
oneer department store merchandiser, 
she was a successful retailer in her own 
right. Twice divorced, she was report- 
edly undergoing treatment for alcohol- 
ism when she fell from the fifth floor of 
her Manhattan apartment two months 
ago, suffering numerous fractures. She 
Was recovering in Lenox Hill Hospital 
when pneumonia set in. 


s 

Died. John C. Farrar, 78, editor and 
publisher; after a long illness; in Man- 
{ hattan. In 1929, Farrar teamed with 
Stanley Rinehart (son of Mystery Writ- 
er Mary Roberts Rinehart) to found one 
of the most successful publishing hous- 
es of the era. Among their bestsellers: 
Hervey Allen’s huge 1933 novel Antho- 
ny Adverse, which sold over 2 million 
hard-cover copies. After World War II. 
Farrar joined Roger Straus Jr. to form 
. @ new firm that became Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. Throughout his career, Far- 
_ far remained committed to popular lit- 
rature. “I like a good story,” he once 
Said, “and I’m bored by a dull, preten- 
tious book, no matter what scholarly 

Cloak it wears.” 
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a Family 
Helper 
Project? 


Briefly, this is a new way of help- 
ing a child right in his own home, 
in a family atmosphere. 

Children need help when a 
widowed mother cannot support 
her family, or parents become 
seriously ill, or are just too poor 
to care for the children. : 

This is where Christian Children’s 
Fund—and you as a sponsor—step in, 
helping keep the family together. 

Children assisted through CCF Fam- 
ily Helper Projects receive a variety of 
services, depending on the specific proj- 
ect, such as school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, and family 
guidance from a child caseworker who 
visits the homes regularly. 

Family Helper Projects are guided by 
child welfare specialists from the Field 
Office staff, and each project is required 
to submit an annual financial statement. 

Would you like to sponsor a child? 

Here are the answers to some other 
questions you may ask before you decide. 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship 
plan to help children ? 
A. To help provide long term child care 
along with a person-to-person relation- 
ship, in which sponsor and child can 
relate to each other as real human beings. 
Q. Is CCF an emergency relief organi- 
zation ? 

A. No. While material assistance is 
vital, a child also needs to experience the 
warmth of knowing another person cares 
about him as an individual over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. $15 a month, tax deductible. 

Q. What does the child receive ? 

A. In general, CCF supplements other 
resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, 
education, school supplies, balanced diet 
—and love. You'll receive detailed in- 
formation about the project where the 
child receives assistance. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount’ is forwarded, and the 
money is used according to your instruc- 
tions. You will receive a “thank-you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. May I visit my child ? 

A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects around 
the world are delighted when sponsors 
visit. 
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Sah 
groups sponsor a child ? 

A. Yes. Church classes, office workers, 

civic clubs, school classes, organizations 

and other groups sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 

A. Yes, upon your request and we will 

be glad to answer any questions about 

how your gifts are used. 

You see, a child is helped in many 
different ways—each according to his 
needs. And it is the sponsors who make 
this help possible. 

Won’t you share in this person-to- 
person relationship? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it in 
with your first monthly check. In about 
two wecks you will receive the child’s 
photograph, background information, 
mailing address and a description of the 
project where the child receives 
assistance, 

You may write to the child and you 
will receive the child’s letters, along with 
an English translation. (Housemothers 
or caseworkers help children unable to 
write.) 

Won't you become a sponsor today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in : 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 










Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a ("] boy OD girl in 
Cotintry So oe ose Nie 
Cj Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of §. . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give § ; 
(_) Please send me more information. 


Lo got EE a CARR Me Ay 
ee es PO cr te a 
Coy es ae PTA 
a Meet aE a Tiny 

Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


sien Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 
rite 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. THBNO 
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The Chung Dynasty 


“After our family, now every fam- 
ily in Korea has a trio,” reports Pianist 
Myung-Whun Chung, 21, smiling at his 
own youthful hyperbole. With no exag- 
geration, however, it can be said that 
the Chungs rank in the forefront of this 
century's gifted musical families. Each 
of the seven young Chungs, aged 19 to 
33, is a trained musician. Six have won 
prizes, two were child prodigies, and the 
three who were once the family’s own 
fireside trio are now solo artists. 

The best known of the Korean fam- 
ily Chung, Violinist Kyung-Wha, set the 
standard in 1967, when she shared top 
honors with Pinchas Zuckerman in 
the important Leventritt International 
Competition in New York City. She was 
19. In 1971 Cellist Myung-Wha, then 
25, took first place in the Geneva In- 
ternational Competition. Last July, 
Myung-Whun was second-place winner 
at the Tchaikovsky International Com- 
petition in Moscow, an achievement he 
quickly followed up with an impressive 
debut recital in Manhattan’s Carnegie 
Hall two weeks ago. 

Six Myungs. Because six of the 
Chungs have the first name Myung 
(which means “bright, shining like a 
star”), and even Kyung shares her mid- 
dle name, Wha, with a sister, individ- 
ual members are identified to outsiders 
by the instrument they play.* “Name 
choosing in Korea is not an easy mat- 
ter,” observes Pianist-Brother Myung- 
Whun. “A parent just doesn’t go to a 


*Myung-So, flute; Myung-Keun, violin; Myung- 
Chul, clarinet, Myung-Kyu, guitar 
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THE CHUNGS: VIOLINIST KYUNG-WHA, PIANIST MYUNG-WHUN & CELLIST MYUNG-WHA 


POS & 


phone directory. You go to a specialist 
in making names, maybe a fortuneteller. 
I'm happy my parents went to the trou- 
ble to do it right.” 

Music surrounded the Chungs from 
the beginning. Their father is a business- 
man whose enterprises have included 
operating the Korean restaurant at the 
Seattle World’s Fair and running a 
mushroom plantation. Their mother 
loved music, and each child began piano 
lessons by five. The children agree that 
they immediately took to music, if not to 
the piano. Myung-Wha used to fall 
asleep at the keyboard until one day her 
mother turned up with a cello and a cel- 
lo teacher. “I had never heard a cello,” 
she recalls. A year and a half later, at 
eleven, she became one of the first peo- 
ple in Korea to perform publicly a cello 
solo. An uncle brought five-year-old 
Kyung-Wha a quarter-size violin. In a 
week she could play anything on it by 
ear and carried it everywhere. Only 
Myung-Whun remained at the piano. 

“I don’t know why we are so de- 
termined,” says Kyung-Wha. “But our 
family dislikes anything in between.” 
The habit of toil was instilled early. At 
home, the children would gather in one 
large room in a communal practice for 
the contests they were encouraged to en- 
ter. Myung-Whun, the next to youngest, 
played his first concerto at seven with 
the Seoul Philharmonic. Still, he con- 
siders himself a “late starter.” 

In 1962, when Myung-Whun was 
nine, the family assembled in Seattle for 
the World’s Fair. “For the next five 
years I went to school, played a lot of 
sports and got into a normal sort of life,” 








he says. He did not decide to become a 
professional musician until he was 14 
—when he asked his parents’ permission 
to go to New York. There ahead of him 
were two of his older sisters: Kyung- 
Wha had studied at Juilliard and was a 
pupil of Ivan Galamian, and Myung- 
Wha was a pupil of first Leonard Rose 
and then Gregor Piatigorsky. Myung- 
Whun was attracted by the more per- 
sonal, less competitive atmosphere of the 
smaller Mannes College of Music and 
apprenticed himself to Pianist Nadia 
Reisenberg and recently also to Conduc- 
tor Carl Bamberger. 

No Rivalry. For the next several 
years, the three Chungs played togeth- 
er in recital and separately. With the pi- 
anist-brother’s recent success, however, 
the consanguineous harmonies of the 
trio will no longer be heard. In the fu- 
ture, each member will concentrate on 
independent solo careers. 

Up to now, almost miraculously it 
would appear, there has been no evi- 
dence of sibling rivalry. Onstage, the 
Chungs resemble one another in their 
cool professionalism and a musical in- 
telligence and maturity far beyond their 
years. They lead the circumscribed life 
of performing artists. “Whenever I get 
ona plane, I always hope it will be to ex- 
plore a new city,” says Kyung-Wha. “In- 
stead, I must be content to explore a 
new audience.” Their personalities are 
similar only in a courteous sense of self- 
importance. Myung-Whun is intense, 
Kyung-Wha fiery, and Myung-Wha pa- 
cific. When family frictions do arise, the 
Chungs may find their strongest bond 
in their individual ability to make shafts 
of sound seem more vivid than anything 
else in life 


The Resounding 
Abdomen 


“It's the total ultimate.” Superla- 
tives, however redundant, fall easily 
these days from the lips of Dan Hart- 
man, 23, bass guitarist with the blues- 
rocking Edgar Winter Group. And why 
not? Hartman is the proud owner of a 
new set of threads that just may revo- 
lutionize the look of a rock concert. Let 
the Doobie Brothers attire their drum- 
mer in stars and stripes that blink on 
and off in time to the big beat. Let El- 
ton John wear trousers that explode. 
Hartman tops them all with the Guitar 
Suit, a $5,000, one-piece, silverized af- 
fair that makes possible a Flash Gor- 
donesque union of man, music and 
instrument. Says Hartman: “I feel com- 
pletely different as a performer.” 

That he is. Decked out in the Gui- 
tar Suit, which he designed with Los An- 
geles Couturier Bill Witten out of a 
rubbery fabric called stretch laurex, 
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According to E.PA. figures, 
a V-6 Buick Century gives better 


highway gas mileag 


e than any 


other American mid-size car. 
It gives pretty good in-city 


mileage, too. 


In dynamometer tests recently conducted 
by the Environmental Protection Agency, 
a Buick Century equipped with a 3.8-litre 
¥-6 got 24 miles per gallon in the highway 
tests. (And 16 mpg in the city test.) 

24 miles per gallon. 

Of course, the mileage you get depends 
on how and where you drive. Century's 


performance in these tests was impressive. 


Especially when you take into con- 
sideration that Buick's V-6 is no ordinary 
six-cylinder engine. 

The cylinders are arranged in a “vee” 
rather than in a straight line. Which results 
in a shorter, more compact power plant. 
Carburetion is efficient. The engine itself is 
lighter than our straight six. And the horse- 
power is greater than that of our straight 
six. (By the way, like all Buick engines, the 
V-6 is built to use non-leaded fuel only.) 

One more thing. Buick’s Century 
shares GM's Maximum Mileage 
System with all the 


other 1975 Buicks. A system that represents 
the most advanced engineering and tech- 
nology Buick can offer for 1975. 

The System consists of radial tires— 
which offer lower rolling resistance and 
therefore contribute to better fuel economy. 
It consists of a catalytic converter—which 
handles emissions, yet makes it possible 
for the engine to be tuned for good fuel 
economy. And it consists of High-Energy 
Ignition—which means you have no points 
or ignition condenser to replace. 

Now. Put all that efficiency and economy 
into a car as beautifully styled, generously 
appointed, smooth riding, and as generally 
well thought-out as a Buick Century...well, 
you've got a pretty special automotive 
package indeed. 














MUSIC 





Hartman simply inserts the bottom of 
his electric guitar into a pelvic pocket, 
much the way a mother kangaroo snug- 
gles her baby into her pouch. From elec- 
trodes in the pocket, the signal is fed 
through wires sewed into the linings 
to a cigarette-pack-sized transmitter 
housed in a thigh pocket. Via an aerial 
laced down the right leg, the impulse is 
broadcast to the main amplifier back- 
stage and then blasted into the audito- 
rium over the usual loudspeakers. To 
modify tone or volume, Hartman has 
only to turn a button on his left sleeve 

Mobility and Safety. Why should 
a rock star want to turn himself into a 
walking wireless transmitter? Great mo- 
bility onstage, for one thing. Free from 
the long electric umbilical cord that con- 
nected him to the mother amplifier, he 
can twirl, somersault, even leap into the 
audience, without strangling himself. 
Nor need he worry about accidental 
electrocution. No laughing matter that. 
Because of the touching of frayed wires 
or the shorting out of cables caught in 
puddles during rainy open-air concerts, 
many musicians have been jolted by vi- 
olent charges, and one was killed—Les 
Harvey, lead guitarist with Stone the 
Crows. Aside from mobility and safety, 
Hartman reports that his stomach con- 
tributes to the sound (“The abdomen is 
the most resonant part of the body”), 
an unexpected sensation he regards as 
a gratifying trip all its own. “I can feel 
the vibrations in my body. I know what 
an expectant mother must feel like. I 
am the music.” 
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iceberg 100's 


P.S. If you like the ski cap and muffier shown above, 
we'll be glad to send you a set for only $2.95, 
plus two Iceberg 100's closure seals. Just mail 
check or money order to: Iceberg 100's Offer, 
P.O. Box 7160, Westbury, N.Y. 11592. 


Offer expires June 30, 1975. Void to persons under 21 years of age. 
Void where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Please allow up to 6 weeks 
for delivery 


















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





8 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine HARTMAN IN GUITAR SUIT 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct. 74 Like a mother kangaroo. 
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We can bring you the Revolutionary War, or take you to it. Our Atlas of the American 
Revolution is a unique account of the struggle for independence. Told with the help of 54 rare, 
eyewitness maps, it brings you the sweep of history from Lexington and Concord to the 
Surrender at Yorktown. It's just one of our books. We publish hundreds, many of historical 
interest. Give Me Liberty tells the story of the New World before the Revolution, Freedom by 
the Bay describes the Boston Freedom Trail and its landmarks; Discover Historic America 
is a thorough travel guide to 400 years of America’s most treasured landmarks. To give you a 
choice between reading about America’s history or going to see it may seem like a revolutionary 
idea. But then many of our ideas ae. RAND MCNALLY 


A and 


you thought 
we just made 


maps 
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Or write: Kirsch Co., Dept 


/ Stereo Shelving with a Twist! 


As versatile as it is beautiful—Kirsch® 
its exclusive Ring-lock™ design, add or 
remove units as you need them. Features new flush top design 
Solid support. Resistance to stains 
priced. At fine stores that carry Kirsch 
AJ-1174, 


Freestanding Shelving 


Best yet, it’s reasonably 


where quality still means something 
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68-75 CORVETTE 
COUPE OWNERS! 


Nothing tops your ‘Vette like Saratoga Tops 
Transparent high performance plastic tops 
are tinted to let the view in but keep the 
wind: out. As durable and weatherproof as 
original equipment, Saratoga Tops provide 
an additional 3” of headroom. They're easy 
to care for and install They snap into place 
just like your present tops. 

Saratoga Tops. They're different and only 
$188 a set. And each set carries a 10-day 
money back guarantee. Today send a 
check...or use your BankAmeri- 
card or Master Charge 
(Orders outside continental 
U.S, add $22.50 
for handling.) 

For more informa- 
tion and a full color 
brochure send $1 to 
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BOOKS 


Committee to Investigate Israeli Prac- 
tices Affecting the Human Rights of the 
Population in Occupied Territories. 
Buckley soon learned the U.N. folk- 
ways: that the Soviet Union’s Yakov 
Malik has “a deeply cultivated propen- 
sity for lying”; that the U.N.’s reputa- 
tion as “the densest collection of ora- 
torical bores in the history of the world” 
owes most to Saudi Arabia’s Jamil Ba- 
roody; that racism at the U.N. is what 
white does to black, never the reverse 
He found that the US. is excessively 
concerned about not giving diplomatic 
offense and that around the U.N.. the 
convention is simply to ignore Soviet in- 
fractions against the organization’s stat- 
ed ideals. As a result official hypocrisy 
reaches scandalous proportions. In fact. 
writes Buckley, “the U.N. is the most 
concentrated assault on moral reality in 
the history of free institutions,” and it 
does not do for Americans “to ignore 
that fact or, worse, to get used to it.” 
Would Buckley abolish the U.N. or 
pull the U.S. out? Not at all. His book 
comes out as a lament for the U.N.’s 
failed trust. Walter Mittyism seizes 
Buckley again as he imagines a coup in 
which U.N. military advisers take over 
and forbid the Arabs to bemoan the 
plight of the world’s poor without shar- 
ing their oil, or the Africans to exco- 
riate racism without subduing their own 
racists. In Buckley's fantasy U.N., 
too, Eastern European representatives 
would be required to ask Soviet permis- 
sion every time they rise to speak. Buck- 
ley concludes that the world would set- 
tle for a little practical progress at the 
U.N., just for the sake of truth. As the 
Walter Mitty in him died, a U.N. re- 


former was born ® Curtis Prendergast 
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simply went ahead, surrounded by a 
shell of pride. He wonders where this 
grit came from, recognizes that his na- 
ture welled up from something deeper 
than race or family. He describes his 
own “dear brother” as “hush-mouthed. 
He made up his mind that he weren't 
goin’ to have anything, and after that, 
why, nothin’ could hurt him.” 

That was not Nate’s way. Faulkner's 
celebrated epitaph for all the blacks in 
The Sound and the Fury was “They 
endured.” Nate Shaw did more than 


that. ® Paul Gray 
Great Leap Backward 
THE GLORY AND THE DREAM 


by WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
1,397 pages. Little, Brown. $20. 


In 1932 William Manchester, the 
son of a Massachusetts social worker, 
was ten years old. Boys five years older 
than he were earning $2.78 a week in 
the sweatshops of Brooklyn, as Man- 
chester might already have learned. 
(Even at ten he was a compulsive news- 
paper reader.) But then prime rib roast 
cost only 21¢ per Ib., and young Man- 
chester could buy a ticket to see Jackie 
Cooper in the “talkie” When a Feller 
Needs a Friend for 10¢. The real trou- 
ble was that 28% of all Americans had 
no income at all. 

Three wars and a couple of eras of 
affluence later, Manchester has looked 
back at his younger country (and pre- 
sumably his younger self) and asked: 
What happened in the 40 years be- 
tween? A natural, even a commonplace 
question, but to Manchester a question 
deserving a literal answer, and for over 
1,300 pages he tries to give it. 

The Glory and the Dream, depending 
on how one reads it, is Pop history, a nos- 
talgia trip or the world’s biggest trivia 


WILLIAM MANCHESTER 
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contest. Manchester (as he showed in 
The Death of a President, 1967) is one 
of those writers who find their supreme 
joy only in the presence of a fact, and 
sometimes it doesn’t seem to matter 
what sort of a fact it is. When Astro- 
naut Neil Armstrong took his “one small 
step for man,” the reader is going to 
know it was in a boot sized 9% B. The 
day President Eisenhower suffered his 
coronary thrombosis, Manchester, you 
can bet, knew what he had for break- 
fast: “beef bacon, pork sausages, fried 
mush, and flapjacks.” Statistics tumble 
on the reader’s head like the rich chaos 
from Fibber McGee's closet. Who else 
would know that the average height of 
American women increased \ in. be- 
tween 1945 and 1954 (from 5 ft. 3% in. 
to 5 ft. 4 in.)? Or that they were “being 
impregnated,” in Manchester's phrase 
once every seven seconds? 

Manchester gives decent journalistic 
summaries of issues like McCarthyism 
in the 50s, civil rights in the 60s and 
Viet Nam. A recurrent device labeled 
“Portrait of an American” allows him to 
draw vignettes of his favorite fellow 
countrymen: Ralph Nader, Dr. Benja- 
min Spock and, perhaps above all, Nor- 
man Thomas (“He was the American 
Isaiah”). But the Manchester method of 
history may finally be described as 
stream-of-schlock, often fascinating 
though sometimes overwhelming. Fig- 
ures like Marilyn Monroe (“She exulted 
in her carnality”) and Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia (“swashbuckling five-foot-two-inch 
mayor”) coexist in a kind of cartoon ver- 
sion of American folklore. About three 
pages are devoted to the life and times of 
Frank Sinatra—juxtaposed with a mini- 
history of the atomic bomb. In the spin- 
ning mind of the reader, the Bay of Pigs 
and the Edsel seem to loom as equal di- 
sasters. The Cliquot Club Eskimos and 
the Chicago Seven, J. Robert Oppenhei- 
mer and Howdy Doody—one is no more 
weightless than the other in such a time- 
capsule vacuum. 

The liberties of a novelist are taken 
for granted. There is a lot of “Harry- 
Truman-stirred-on-his-pillow” writing. 
Worse, during the 30-page death scene 
of Franklin Roosevelt the privilege of 
author’s mind reading is abused (“it is 
not too fanciful to suggest,” etc.) 

Fan Dancer. Despite a helter-skel- 
ter documentation that can leave Sput- 
nik orbiting in space next to a Barbie 
doll and an old script from The Shad- 
ow, Manchester finally makes his basic 
point. It was another world—that 1932 
America of his childhood when one out 
of four Americans was a farmer (com- 
pared to one out of 20 today), when the 
U.S. had only the 16th largest army in 
the world (behind Turkey and Rumania, 
among others), when Fan Dancer Sally 
Rand, not Deep Throat, was regarded 
as “obscene.” 

Here is continuity in the form of a 
quantum leap to which no orderly sum- 
mary can do justice. So The Glory and 
the Dream—sprawling, profligate, bust- 





ing at the seams with history's self- 
contradictions—becomes in the end its 
own illustration, as authentic a case 
of Americana as any that it serves to 
collect. ® Melvin Maddocks 


In Camera 


UNITED NATIONS JOURNAL 
by WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY JR. 
280 pages. Putnam. $7.95. 


Why did Ultraconservative William 
Buckley overcome his loathing for the 
United Nations and accept an assign- 
ment last year as U.S. representative on 
the U.N. Human Rights Committee? 
“Pure undiluted Walter Mittyism” 
seized him, Buckley confesses. Single- 
handed he would hold the world body 
spellbound as he read from Solzhenitsyn 
or pleaded the case for Ballet Dancer 
Valéry Panov. He would cajole, mesmer- 
ize, seduce, intimidate the delegates. The 
soaring Buckley vision of man’s rights, 


LITTLE—-CAMERA § 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY 
Mittyism unbound. 


in fact, might “repristinate” the jaded in- 
ternational bureaucracy. 

The U.N., alas, was to remain un- 
repristinated, for Buckley found himself 
ventriloquized. By federal statute—Har- 
ry Truman’s way of muzzling Eleanor 
Roosevelt when she occupied the same 
U.N. chair in 1945, Buckley suspects 
—he could not, utter anything to the 
U.N. Assembly in New York that had 
not been dictated by Washington. With 
his oratory stilled, but not his newspa- 
per column or the daily jottings which 
form this witty journal, Buckley sol- 
diered on. He handled his quota of agen- 
da items: Status of the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights; Measures to Be Taken 
Against Ideologies and Practices Based 
on Terror or on Incitement to Racial 
Discrimination or Any Other Form of 
Group Hatred; Report of the Special 
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BOOKS 


Committee to Investigate Israeli Prac- 
tices Affecting the Human Rights of the 
Population in Occupied Territories 
Buckley soon learned the U.N. folk- 
ways: that the Soviet Union’s Yakov 
Malik has “a deeply cultivated propen- 
sity for lying”; that the U.N.’s reputa- 
tion as “the densest collection of ora- 
torical bores in the history of the world” 
owes most to Saudi Arabia’s Jamil Ba- 
roody; that racism at the U.N. is what 
white does to black, never the reverse 
He found that the US. is excessively 
concerned about not giving diplomatic 
offense and that around the U.N., the 
convention is simply to ignore Soviet in- 
fractions against the organization’s stat- 
ed ideals. As a result official hypocrisy 
reaches scandalous proportions. In fact, 
writes Buckley, “the U.N. is the most 
concentrated assault on moral reality in 
the history of free institutions,” and it 
does not do for Americans “to ignore 
that fact or, worse, to get used to it.” 
Would Buckley abolish the U.N. or 
pull the U.S. out? Not at all. His book 
comes out as a lament for the U.N.’s 
failed trust. Walter Mittyism seizes 
Buckley again as he imagines a coup in 
which U.N. military advisers take over 
and forbid the Arabs to bemoan the 
plight of the world’s poor without shar- 
ing their oil, or the Africans to exco- 
riate racism without subduing their own 
racists. In Buckley's fantasy U.N,, 
too, Eastern European representatives 
would be required to ask Soviet permis- 
sion every lime they rise to speak. Buck- 
ley concludes that the world would set- 
tle for a little practical progress at the 
U.N., just for the sake of truth. As the 
Walter Mitty in him died, a U.N. re- 
former was born ® Curtis Prendergast 
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Duke and Sister Kate Too 


The sequel to True Grit was recently 
finished on location in Oregon's rough 
high desert with two overage Hollywood 
monuments as its stars—Katharine Hep- 
burn and John Wayne. Though they have 
been around the movie business for near- 
ly halfa century, the stars had never acted 
together before joining the cast of Roost- 
er Cogburn. TIME Correspondent Leo 
Janos was on hand to watch Duke and 
Kate. His report: 


At 65, Actress Katharine Hepburn 
is still the Brahmin beauty edged with 
bitchiness who gets her way. During her 
career she has matched her free-spir- 
ited will against the strongest male per- 
sonalities in show business. John Bar- 
rymore, Spencer Tracy, Humphrey 
Bogart, Sir Laurence Olivier and Paul 
Scofield are among those who failed to 
upstage her. One star she had always 
wanted to work with was Wayne, and 
when she was offered the chance she 
snapped it up. “I decided to grab him be- 
fore it was too late—for me or for him.” 

Rugged Terrain. That famous 
high-cheekboned face with its imperial, 
sloping mouth seems to defy much of the 
tragedy in her life. She played the other 
Woman in a 20-year affair with the late 
Spencer Tracy, who remained married 
Only nine months ago, Hepburn under- 
went hip surgery. “I don’t believe in ad- 
vertising aches and pains,” she said. In- 
Stead, she invaded Wayne's rugged 
terrain, riding and shooting her way 
across Oregon for six weeks, despite not 
having been on a horse in 30 years 

It is the kind of bravado that Duke 
Wayne loves. At 67 he is a powerful but 
tamed presence. Since losing a lung to 
Cancer, Wayne has been forced to cut 
Corners to save strength. In recent west- 
rns he has used an apple crate to mount 
his horse while his veteran double, 
Chuck Robeson, worked overtime on 
camera riding for him. 

But not in Rooster Cogburn. Kate’s 
acceptance of the hardships of making 
a brawling western seemed to reinvig- 
Orate Duke. Playing the same hard- 
drinking, one-eyed marshal who won 
him an Academy Award in True Grit, 
Wayne predictably chases an outlaw 
Bang through the steep trails and can- 
yons of the high desert. Joining in the 
800d old pursuit is Kate as Spinster Eula 
Goodnight, out to avenge her murdered 
Clergyman father. If the plot does not 
Sound stirringly original, it at least gave 
the two aging stars a good workout 

From the beginning, Hepburn re- 
fused to allow her young double to do 
any of the hazardous sequences. “I 
haven’t waited all these years to do a 
fOwboy picture with Wayne to give up a 
Single moment of it now,” she said. The 
Only concession she made to her age was 
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to skip the daily rushes “because I’m too 
aware of my lines and wrinkles.” Be- 
tween takes, her makeup man handed 
her a special enlargement mirror. “That 
way,” she said, “I don’t have to look at 
my face when I do my lips.” 

Throughout the picture Wayne con- 
spicuously neglected both the apple 
crate and his double. “Christ, she wants 
to do everything—she can’t ride worth 
a damn and I gotta keep reining my 
horse in so she can keep up. But I’d hate 
to think of what this goddamned pic- 
ture would be without her.” 

In one scene Wayne clapped Kate’s 
shoulder and shoved her so forcefully 
to the ground that she scraped her knee 
against a stone. In a moment a Band- 
Aid was applied, her hair rearranged, 
and she uncomplainingly reshot the 
scene. Wayne developed a cough from 
the dust. Between camera takes he 
hacked fitfully and drank endless glass- 
es of water. He was also a bit woozy 
from having been knocked cold by his 
seven-year-old daughter, who had acci- 
dentally clobbered him on his right tem- 
ple with a nine iron a few days before. 

Before the film began, Kate warned 
Director Stuart Millar, “I have a mean 
streak a yard and a half wide.” Millar, 
directing only his second film (his first 
in 1972 was called When the Legends 
Die), soon knew she meant it. Several 
workdays began with Kate royally tell- 
ing him how she and Duke thought a 
scene should be shot. Moaned Millar: 
“A hell of a way to start the day.” Kate 
countered: “A sharp knife cuts the 
quickest and hurts the least.” The open 
secret on the set was that Duke and Kate 
pretty well directed themselves. More 
than once, Wayne stormed at Millar for 
overshooting scenes. “Goddammit.” 
Duke boomed, “we can say these lines 
Just So many times before they stop mak- 
ing sense.” When the flustered director 
tried to proceed, there was a momen- 
tary lull and confusion. “Hey,” Wayne 
shouted, “Mister Director, you're sup- 
posed to say ‘action,’ aren't you?” 

Icy Water. After working long 
morning hours under a high desert sun. 
Wayne would retire to his mobile-home 
dressing room for a siesta. Kate dunked 
herself in the icy water of a nearby 
mountain stream. “Spencer Tracy and 
John Ford also took lunchtime naps,” 
she said. “My God, it must be exhaust- 
ing being a strong man.” Apparently it 
is not exhausting being Kate Hepburn. 
The grips, sound men and other tech- 
nicians on the set have been doing 
Wayne pictures for years and are de- 
voted to their man. Most of them dis- 
play bumper stickers on their cars read- 
ing: GOD BLESS JOHN WAYNE. On a VW 
minibus belonging to one of Wayne's 
propmen, a penciled notation was add- 
ed; it read: “And Sister Kate Too.” 


JOHN WAYNE & KATHARINE HEPBURN TAME 
THE WEST IN ROOSTER COGBURN 
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being in the concert hall itself. each concert may be heard. 
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perience to you, Exxon is presenting a series of con- tradition of active support for the fine and performing 
cert broadcasts called ‘Great Performances" on the arts. On television we have underwritten Play of the 
PBS network. You may already have seen the first, the Week, An Age of Kings, World Theater, Repertory 
legendary Arthur Rubinstein performing with the Theater, Vibrations and Theater in America. And now 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw. we happily invite you to invite the world's 
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